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ABSTRACT 

The DIPOV Index as an indicator of "the state of the 
child" in various ecolGyical settings is ieKafflin€d in a study based on 
extensive inttrviews with mothers or motheE-sarrogates of children 
aged 1 to 10. Several huiidred househoias ver« sampled in two upstate 
New York counties with strongly contrastiiig DrpOV indices. Developed 
as ail instrument for measuring the quality of child life^ the DIPOV 
Index consists of five variables related to an underlying dimension 
teroied "disorganized poverty*" These five are ccncerned with 
incidence oit (1) depenaent children among families receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Childr^ni (2) chiiartn living In Incomplete 
families^ (3) premature births, (4) out-of-weaioclc births* and (5) 
venereal disease among persons under twenty. In the major anlaysls of 
the study, a hierarchical multiple regression aodel was used to 
deteraine relationships between several PJPOV Indicee and a large 
number of child and parent variables, Evaliaation toolc the form of a 
dlstal-to-^proxiiBai ecological progressions fioia counties to Primary 
Sampling Units (sub-county areas) , to neighboirhoods and families. It 
vas founfl that the DIPOV index is related to many child and parental 
problems at the sub-^ccunty and family levels, but is not as broadly 
successful as a county-level indicator^ (BF) 
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^1^ 

CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES IN TWO COUNTIES OP NEW YORK STATE; 
AN EXPLORATION OP THE ECOLOGICAL UTILITY OF THE DIPOV INDEX 

flACKGROUND* 

If we are to determine what social tasks need doing and whare they 
need to be done. It is neceasary to have a detailed picture of the aocial 
state of the nation and of Its palltico-geographlcal subdivlsioni , Vari- 
ables or sGtB of variablea vrhlch can be measured repeatedly over ttine and 
are reliable (l»e,, do not fluctuate Inordinately over short periods of time), 
and which are socially Important and noritiatlvG range from %ad" to 

"good" states) can serve potentially as indicators revealing the aocial 
state of the nation* If additional criteria are met, such variables may 
have even greater impllcatlona for social policy and program planning. This 
would be true, for example , If the variables ware available and could 
depict differences in the goodnis?; of clrcumstanoea among succesaively smaller 
geographical units (e.g,^ aCates of the nation, counties of a itate^ districts 
of a city) j and if they could be demonstrated to revtal social conditions 
somewhat more general than those which the variables ineaaure directly. 

These additional criteria are Important slncSj If thay ara satla- 
fied. Information would be available for a chain of decisions deacanding 
from the national level to» petantially, the sub^county or even nalgh'^ 
borhood level* Unfortunately, the data for many variables are presantly 
readily available only for regions or states, and other data which are 
routinely presented at tht county level and other small geographic areas 

Section I In this report, vhlch describes the general background of our work, 
is the BBmB as Section I In our concurrent report i The stat6 of the dhlldi s 
National pergpectivas, DIPOV Indleaa and related Iffdlcators of ahlld heal 
and walfare f or 0Ach atat€ and couft t y of th# United StAteg| 1970"4972 / 
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are frequently available only on a decennial rather thau on an annual 
bails , If such information were available annually mid could be dis- 
aggregated so that state data could be used at the national level, county 
data at the state levels and sub-county data (e,g., by such census dlvl- 
BionB as enutneration districts and block groups) at the county level^ 
the ability to make infornied policy decisions at all these levels about 
the allocation of funda and the placamcnt nf programs would be strengthened* 
Of courae, such disaggregated data would be useful at each level only 
to the eKtent that they differentiate comparable geographical units. 
Without doubt, some indicators will differentiate at one level but not 
at others; for eKample^ among states but not among amaller geographical 
units. In general, the most useful Indicators will be those that dtpict 
differences at every level. Finally^ with regard to theie additional 
criteria^ measurement of Indicators which are found to be linked to a 
broader network of problema and needs la more generally useful than 
measurement of indicators which are narrower in scope. Indicators which 
can serve as surrogates for a relatively large sat of problems and-naadg 
should ordinarily be preferred to indicatori which represent only them- 
selves. However, it should be added that it may be necessary to meaaure 
a narrow Indicator also If It uniquely provides a piece of critical In^ 
formation- 
Indicators which meet the qualifications mentioned above, and 
therefore possess considerable descriptive power^ can paint to the eK- 
istence of aoclal problems and needs and can provide information about 
their coaparative incidence and/or prevalence in various politico- 
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gs^grapliic^l mitsi Such inforaitlon wotild eons tltmit^ u^ef mil input t& 
da^lnlofia concgnlug thi sllGcacloa of r^scurcis md cht pi^e^seiil of 
programs ttfd ^trvlcts» vhiU^ ac the m^m^ eliUi the^ oould ^ar^i 
to imtitnt "toMMiSn^ against ^htch progrM Impjet^ my tp^ Judeftd ^* 
Indieat^s of ghlld Health aiid Wllfa^ ^ 

For se^8«l yMre th^ Ceipte^ f^r Soelal R€iMtch 0i the City 
University of Hsw Yo^k has b^en angig^d In an. a^teuri to drwelcp & gee 
of indlcat^ts that would ditcrlba **t*h€ stata of the ciiild,'' Tt% a©** 
dltion of she nation *s chlldyan^ o£ e^uratp Lb mm uctreMly Infostasit 
aspict of %\\m s©etal itate of tha nation. lE Is aritieaJ t« h-ava tiidt'* 
cators cha* will peralt m©nl taring af tho phyat^al li^altl^ a*d tha acelal, 
iMtlonail, and cognlclya functioning ^£ childtan.. as ml% M a^aaal^t^d 
phanoaiiii #ua1i M the scopa and qualtcy of prograns o£ e4te. 

Sot9# data ralavant to th«aa c&€ieern«i ato ayailffbl^ f^oc^Mny 
sDnrcOi^ Iti tMti^ f oms ^, Poa^ ejcasaqpUg data eon^aming chtLilFe* Mtm pro^* 
vldod by tlna Ceiiiui Buraau, fcy €hi ll%*lth Jnfcar^lw Sufv^j^a ati-d Health 
Exaainat^i^ti Stirveya of th# Fiiblle HeaJth %mt^itm^ ba? i^ha Na«l»al 
Aafie@aRi@nt of Gdueatioiial Frcgr^sa of tha Bduea&lOTt Coiomliaidti o£ tfee 
Stat#§i and ^any stata^ acuney jiN alty agan^ias i but t\$mfm hmm ^m^n 



f^t a xivlaw and arltl^ua of tha siarltft md dftMriti iMiftl 

IftdlQat^ortf aaei Ihclddnp B« wid ffarka« Ri Soeial itiiirnkt^trnt 
Bcimmm , S97 5^ 18|| 693-699, for i dlscuialori of iha IdtenelatlsMhlp 
bitwaan s#ol4l Irkdleatora smi daelsl^n-maklAg aaai l4aui:lvlU€| J. 

Fev an oy^raiL Qoftpllatlon ei mtAoxtml da» on chl^dran latft Snapferi Ki 
at Wba a t atvy jh^l djgin^ , Wa4hlngtoi%j D.c^i Ge«r^a Waaliiinitcrt 
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tmi fi^dtenatle attempts to dravr together data f rom sany such sdyrces 

and escplore the relationships Mpng the data* 

In OUT earlier work wa mploycd factor analysis to e^anina the 

pattfrns of Yalatloxishlp anong a sat of child-related variables separately 

far two else perlsda (I960 and 1970) and three sets of |eographleal units 

<the SC itat€s ot the Unittd States plus the Dlitrlct of Colymbla, the 

62 CDunttes of Ntw York State p and the 62 comunlty districts of Kev York 
3 

Cltjr) t One t^jor aln of this atiidy was to Identify the varlablas which 
were highly related Iti all six data sets and thatp thereforSi saatned to 
daaarlbc the state of children reliably both ovtr time and across sets 
of geographical units , 

Ihe variables inoluded in these analyses were seiected with the 
aid of a schema which attanptad to distinguish attributes and character-- 
istlcs from resources and servicass child from context, and health from 
giiieral welfare (aae Tably X)« K severe restriction on the selection of 
vaxlablaa i^as the necessity that they hm available for the three seta of 
gacgraphical units, llnfortuiiatalyi tnany potentially valuable variables 
are not roadlly available for units smaller than statas. In addition Co 
the 25 variables in Table 1, several demographic variablea were enployad 
In the analyses to aid in the interpretation of the resuLtst Thasa were 
White Population I Avaraga Family Sliej Dl\^orced MarriadSi Under 18 
Populatloiii and Urbanization* Moat of the 30 variables vrere expressed 



F'or a detailed description of this earlier work sesi Kogan» I» S. and 
Janktna , 8 1 Injieators of child health and welfare! Daveloppie^t of 
the DIPOV Index . Nfflrf Iforki Columbia Utiiver si ty Press, 1974. 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTED VARIABLES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 



Classification Variable 



Attrlbutas and Chaifacttrlstles Child 


Health 


tnfaiit Mortality 
Pr^matyrs Births 
Juvenile Vweraal Dlaeasa 




Welfara 


Out-^of '•Wedlock Blrins 
Llvltig with Both Parents 
School Achifivemant 


Contaxt 


Health 


, Measlei All Ages 
ruberaulosla l^ew Cases 
Hone Acaldant Deaths 




Walfars 


Ovarcrcwdad Hcusliig 

Working MotheTS with Children 

Under Six 
Faaily Incosa 


RaiQurcas and Services Child 


Health 


Pidlatriclans 

Chlidrcn in Mental Hospitals 
Ptenatal Neglect 




Welfare 


High School E^rollmant 
ATDC Under 18 
Juvanlle Delinquency 


ConteKt 


Haalth 


Ail AdQissiQns Mental Hespltale 
Ph^slaians 

PajFehiatric Clitilc Terminations 




Welfare 


Gr Lma Index 
Homiaides 

Pybllc Aasiatanoa Recipients 
Llnitad Ad^lt Educatldnal 
A^ttilnneiit 
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as rates per unit populsticn. 

Of the 25 noriuatlva variableij 5 showed high loadiiigs (above a 
criterion of ,60) on the first principal factor^ in all siK independent 
analyaes* We interpreted this first factor to reprasent an underlying 
dimension associated with poverty and die crimination siBce percent white 
population was always very highly but negatively loaded on the first 
factor and welfare d<2pendemcy was also highly loaded, X^e called this 
first factor D1S0RGAMI2BD POVERTY Cdescriblng the negatlv^e pole of the 
factor) and labeled an IndeKj which coinbined the five highly Intercor-^ 
related indicators , the DXPOV iTideK, The letters in DIPOV form an 
acronym based on the initial letters of the five indicatorsi D for 
D^ependeiicy (proportion of children under 18 in famlllei receiving Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children)! ^ for tncomplete lamllles Cpro- 
portlon of children under 18 not living with both parents) | £ for 
Premature Births (rate of Infants with birth weight under 2501 grams 
per lOOO live births); 0^ for Out-of-wedlock Births (proportion of live 
births designated out--o£^wedlock) • and V for Venereal Disease, Juvenile 
(usually defined in our data as rate of raported cases of primary or 
secondary syphilis or gonorrhea among persons under age 20 per 100,000 
population under age 20) , 

first principal factoi: Is an underlying dimension v^hlch accounts max- 
imally for coromon variance among a set of variables, For general disLUsslon 
of factor analytic procedures see; Harmanp H. Modern factor analysis , 
Chicago: Univerilty of Chicago Press s 1967. Principal factor analysis 
with iteration for coiMQunalities was used in all analyses * Seei Buhleri R. 
P-Stat^ A. computing system for file manipulation and etatistical analysis 
of social science data , Prlncetoni Princeton University Computation 
Center, 1974, 
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Xt appeared to us that the DIPOV Index might serve as a flirst 
approximation for the represetitatton of "quality of child life" for 
designated geographical araas, We suggested chat relative standing 
DTI this IndeK is a measure of the goodnesi of clrcumstanees cottG&mitig 
children in these geographical subdl\rlBions, For eKamplej a stat€p 
county or city district with high rates of klDQ children, children in 
incomplete families, pranature births, out-of-wediock births * tnd 
juvenile venereal disease can certainly be considered an area with 
substantial problems for children and persons Ititsiested in children. 
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n. THE PRESENT STUDY 
The DIPOV Index can be further examined in a niJunber of ways to 
explore its utility, We have chosen two directtoni* One, represented 
in this report J ernploys sample surveys in two contrasting New York State 
counties in order to determine the relationahlp between DIPOV Indices and 
a substantial mmhrnr of child, parental and fainily eharacterlatlci and 
behaviors. The second approach^ described In a concurrent report^ ^ GKtends 
the factor analyses previously mentioned to the counties of a large ninnber 
of states in each of three years In order to analyze furthar the generality 
of the DIPOV cluster. 

Available Indicators and Sample Surveys 

The factor analytic work that resulted in the developmetit of the 
DIPOV IridaK and tested Its generality in counties across the nation used 
"available" data, obtained from such sources as the Census Bureau and 
state and local agencies* We have suggested that such DIP07 Indioea derived 
from available data provide , In a grpsa way^ a meaiure of the general state 
of child health and welfare in gets of geographical milts* The counties 
of liew York State ^ for example p can be characterised and ranked according 
to their DIPOV IndeK valnes , and we would expect that the relative degree 
of "needs-' and/or "social probleBis" of the children lii a county would be rea- 
sonably In line with the aounty'& DIPOV-Index rank. Bowever, although we 
hypothesise this to be true^ without test we do not lunow the extent to which 
the DIPOV IndeK can serve as a surrogate for a larger set of needs and 



5 

Kogaiij L, S, , Smith, J. and Jordan, L, A. The at ate of th e child: 

Wational perspectives^ DIPOV Indices and related Indicators of child 

health and welfa re for each state and county of the limited Statas» 1970^1972 , 

Siw Yorki Center for Social Reaearch, City University of New York, April 1976 
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pMblans, Hhe Imdieatora which conpose thm DIPOV Index are five particular 
measures with eonsiderable varices in eosraion with sehDol achlavamanti QV©r- 
crcjwdad hQusing, prenatal n#glact md juvtiilla dalinqusiicy . For the most 
part J however I they are remote from children's aetual health and behavior* 
Four of the DIPOV indicateri either dlreetly Qharacterlze family eondltlons 
(Dependenoy 1 Incomplete Families) or conditlong oi birth rad parantal behavior 
(Preffiaturltyp Out-of -Wed lock status). Only Juvenile Venereal Disease dlractly 
meaiures children after birth and this indicator , of cowse, principally 
charaaterlses teen-age children* Furthermore , even if it wre grmted 
wlthcut tMstf that the DliPOV Index Is a broad surrogatep lacking further 
study would neither know specifically ^*lch needs, problMSi and 
conditions are related to the IndaK nor the strength of the ralatlonships ^ 
To obtain this Information^ therefore , additional study is nacessary and since m 
broad range of data concerning a representative sample of childran was not 
available for counties » our study callacted new data. This took the fora of 
in-depth saaple surveys of fmlliM with children In cauntlas which differ in 
their DIPOV Indices, 

Subsequently we shall describe in detail what we shall call a dlstal-to- 
proxlniai ecological model i the moat distal COTponent of which involves the 
ability of co\mty of residttacii to predict the health and psychodoclal func- 
tioning of childran within the county. To the extent that monies and ra- 
sQUrces axe allocated differentially on a county basis » there Is an undar- 
lying assiMaption that counties differ In their needs and probliMs. 
Interviei^ Ingtruaants 

For the purpose of the sample surveys » Interview schedulas were davel-* 
oped for use with the mothers or mother-surrogates of sample children* The 
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S€2hedules were constructed employiiig the measurtment model presented In 
Figure 1 as an organisational guide and a framework for eKamlnlng the range of 

information sampled by the items, 

OriglMlly^ five different age-level schedules were devised ^ spanning 

birth to 18 yeara of age. Finally , however, these were reduced to three age* 

level instrumenti coviring the ages one to ten years. Considerations such 

as iMiple homoganelty, the mother's ability to report reasonably fully and 

knowiedgeably about the child, and Che existence of a sufficiently developed 

rapertolra of b^^havior caused ui to narrow the age range studied by this 

approach. 

The largist portion of each Itiitrument ie composed of iteins dssigried 
to tap the children -s health status and functioning in the cognitive, emo- 
tional^ social, and educational dofflalna* These child items primarily ask 
about current, age-appropriate behavior and generally attempt to obtain 
descriptions of epeclflc behaviors rather than broad| evaluative Judgments 
from the mother. Some child items , however , are historical, eopeclally in 
the area of health* k substantial portion of each Interview schedule Is 
designed to measure parental behavior and attitude, family background charac** 
terlatica, and aspects of the social and physical environment. In addition 
there are items directly concerned with the DIPOV variables, so that the 
mother la asked about the family's welfare status (Dependency), the compo*- 
iltlon of the household (Incomplete Pamlllts) j the birth weight of the child 
and his siblings (Prematurity), the children's dates of birth and the mother-a 
marital history (Out-of -Wedlock Births), and the occurrence of venereal dlseaaie 
among family membera under age 20 (Juvinili Vipereal Disease) . 

The Individual iteins were selected, adapted, or devised after a Baarch 
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Figure 1, A MeBOurtinant Model for AiHialnQ thg 
Stata of thi Child 
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of the literatures discussions with knowledgeable persons, and an examination 

of many research instruments , ranging from those with a relatively narrow 

focus, such as the measurement of teinperamsnt^l characteristics of young 
6 

children , to fairly broad instruments, such as those employed In the Health 

Interview Surveys and Health Examination Surveys of the Public Health Service* 

Initially^ the five age-level echedules (age 1^ ages 2-4, S^IO^ 11-14, 

IS-IS) were subjected to field testing by our staff in New York City, Potan- 

tlal respondents were approached by various means. For eKamplej several 

nursery schools and daycare centers permitted us to distribute letters to 

paren* R requesting volunteers* About 50 interviews were conducted in this 

phase of the pretesting and on the basis of the interviewing experienes and 

the reaponses, the schedules were revised* Through the assistance of the 

7 

Texas Office of Early Childhood Development ^ the revised instruments were 
used to obtain about 50 additional intervlewa from several urban and rural 
areas in Texas* After further revision^ we contracted for the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago to conduct 60 interviews 
in the New York Metropolitan area and to aialst in the final revision of the 
interviei^ schedules. At the start of th© pretesting phase we had five rather 
detailed I compleK schedules > each of which required an average of about two 



6 

For iKaaples Carey , W. B, Measurement of Infant teraperMant in pediatric 
practice. In J. C, Westman (Ed.) Individual dlflerences in dhildren . 
New Yorki Wiley, 1973, , 

Carey's items are based on the New York Longitudinal Study which is 
described In such works as^ Thomas, A,, mt alt Behavioral Indlvidualitv 
In early childhood , New Yorki New York University Press, 1963. ^ and 
ThoMSi A. p at al. Temperament and bahavlor dlsorderg In children ^ 
York! New York University Press ^ 1968* 

^ We would like to eKpress our appreciation to the staff of the Texas 
Of flea of Early Childhood Development and especially to iti Director , 
Jiannette Watson , and Its Director of Planning, David NesenholtEs 
for thilr generous aid in plMnlng and conducting these Interviews, 
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houcs to administer. At the end of this process we had three telatively 

direct atid simple age-level Inatrraents (age 1, agea 2-4, ages 5-10), 
each of which required from one hour to an hour and a half to a&lnister. 
Seleetlqn Qt Counti^ for Sanple SuryeYS 

The DIPOV Indices for the 62 counties of New "Sork State in 1970, 
1971 and 1972 were examined with the purpoie, originally, of selecting 
for itudy from three to iix counties covering the range of DIPOV values. 
Conslderatlona of tloe and C08t» however, cause us ultimately to restrict 
the selection to two countlea, one with a high DIPOV value and one with 
a low value. Furthermore, special problena of methodology and cost nade 
necessary the arbitrary exclusion of the counties of New York ClCy, even 
though Broine, Kings (Brooklyn), and New York CMrahattan) counties had the 
nDac extreme DIFOV values, 

Albany county was dealgnated on the DIPOV scale as one of the 
"worst" counties Kid Saratoga county as one of the "best" counties, and 
these were chosen for study by meana of the simple surveys. The eomparative 
data for 1970 on the DIPOV Indlcea, DIPOV Indicators, and related variables 
for Saratoga and Albany eouttties are presented In Table 2. For further 
contrast, the comparable data for New York county and York State are 
also included. 

Survey SaurolinR jn Albany juftd Saratoga Counties 

Bach of the two a elected counties was subjected to a £otb of 
probability area sampling in order to obtain representative smplts of 
families with at least one child between the agea of one md ten years, 
The entire saapllng procea»i summarlged below, can be viewed as a four- 
«tage sequential procedure. The details of sampling are prasented in 
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DIPOV INDICES s DIPOV INDICATORS AND RELATED VARIABLES (1970) 
FOR SARATOGA COUNTY, ALBANY COUNTY, NEW YORK COUNTY MD NEW YORK STATE* 



^ndgK^ Indicator or Variable 


Saratoga 
Couritv 


Albany 
County ■ 


New York 
County 


New York 
State 


DIPOV Index 


->1,03 


1.19 


4,34 


0,87 


Children in APDC (per 100) 


1,5 


5.9 


32.0 


14,0 


Incomplete Families (per 100) 


10*1 


15.0 


34.8 


18,4 


Premature Births (per 1000) 


66*0 


95.0 


114.0 


89,0 


Out-of-Wedlock Births (per 100) 


4,2 


10,8 


26.7 


14,0 


juvenile VD (per 100,000) 


4*0 


283.0 


461.0 


135,0 


Infant Mortality (per 1000) 


17.0 


20.1 


22.2 


19,2 


Median FOTily Inconie 


10,500 


11,038 


8,983 


10,617 


Phyaiclans (per 100,000) 


46*0 


128.0 


356.0 


123,0 


Under 18 (per 100) 


37*3 


31.2 


21.5 


32,0 


White Population (per 100) 


98.9 


94.1 


70.8 


86.8 



Soma of these values differ froin data presented in earlier publiGatlons, 
These data are the most current and accurate. 



Each coynty DXPOV Index is a mean standard score based on the standard 
acorts of the five DIPOV indicators. The standard scores for each 
indicator are based on the overall mean and standard deviation jwhlch 
for the values in this table were the mean and standard deviation of 
all the over 3000 counties nationwide. In earlier publications con- 
cerning the counties of New York State, the DIPOV Indices were based 
on the waan and standard deviation of all the counties of New York 
State. The state DIPOV Index la the mean of the county DIPOV Indices » 
weighted by the county populations • 

High positive DXPOV Indices indicate an unfavorable status since this 
rellect$ a greater proportion of Children in APDC* etc. Conversely 
high negative DIPOV Indices indicate a favorable status. 

U 



Appendix A. 

Flrst^Stage: A Sample of Primary Sampling Units 
Primary Sampling Unlta wart created from Enimtration Districts atid 
Block Groups, \^lch are divisions defined by the Canaus BursaUi whlcti 
when taken together comprise the entire area and population of a larger 
geographic area such as a couiity, Bnutteratlon Districts ar© population 
areaa averaging about 250 housing units* mtd Block Groups art combinations 
of contiguous blOGke having a combined average population of about 1000* 

Population data fron the 1970 eenaus for thege Primary Sapling 
Unita were updated for 1975 after coniultatlon with local officials. 
These corre^lons ware estlfflates based on reports ©f new residential con- 
g traction in the towaa, vllltgaa .and cities of each county. In Albany 
this update almost entirely involved a shift of population since the county 
population increase was eitlmated at only about II by the Census Bureau. 
Saratoga^ however , had a subs tan tlal population tocrtasa betwaen 1970 and 
1974 j probably about ISI* After correction, the Prtoary Sampling Units 
in each county were stratified by urban«rural status , proportion of white 
population, and iwdian incomt* A systOTatic sosipla ©f Prlaiary Sapling Units 
In each county was then drawn with probability proportional to Bim. (*'Slisa" 
in this instance refers to ouster of housriiolda.) 

Se€ond*-Sta}Ee i A Sample of Segmantg and Blocks 
Bach selected Primary Smpllng Unit was subdivided for a seeond-^staga 
SMiple. B^fmtAsL ware cemstruated in Eniumeratlon Districts by the use of 
aerial photographa and sur\?ay maps, and block divisions within Blook Groups 
ware obtained from census publications. Segments or blocka ware then sa«. 
laeted with probability proportional to size (nwber of households) . 
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Thlrd--Staftei A Sample of HQu aaholds 
Each selected segment or block was aurveyed In the field and a 
proportion of the households was selected ayatcniatlcally according to a 
predeteratned sMpling ratio. Address lists were compiled in this proesai. 
Subsequently, interviewers ^ere sent to the selected addresses. Those 
householdB with at least one child between the ages of one md ten years 
wera "qualified" for the study ands when possible ^an Interview was obtaimed, 

Fourth-Stage i One Raadpmly Sampled Child 
In each "qualified'' houaehold, the Interviewer^ by use of a sat of 
prapared tables ^ randoinly eeleeted one child of those in the age range cae 
through ten years* 

In Albany county about 2250 households were approached but about 
1750 of these did not contain a child in the study population. Completed 
Interviews were obtained from about 425 families | yielding a response rate 
of approximately 85%, (See Appendix A for the exact nunibera,) 

In Saratoga county about 2000 households were screened ^ about 1360 
ware not "qualified'* and about 550 fatttllles were Intervlawed, This resulted 
in a response rate of approximately 66%, (See Appendix A for the eKact 
nuadbers* ) 

The field work for this study required about sIk months, from January 

to July of 1975. Interviewers ware hired in Albany, were trained and then 

conducted Interviews in both counties. The aconomlcally and methodolagtcally 

satisfying procedure of using the same interveweri in both counties was 

nade pDsslble by geography, Albany and Saratoga counties are contiguous, 

At various times from 15 to 20 interviewers were employed In this task, 

supervised by two people from our offlcSi who were first stationed In thi 
city of Albany and later in Saratoga Springs, 

2i3 



Ill, PLAN OF DATA ANALYSIS 

Overview 

The logical structure of our entire aequenee of studies can be charac- 
tirl^ed m an attempt to develop a set of "quallty«of-child*llfe" Indlcatori 
and then to evaluate the ability of these Indicators to depict life quality 
ecologirally (t.e,, in Buccesslvely more proximal environments represented 
by smaller and seller gaographlcal units). Our earlier work, which employed 
"available" data exclusively , identified five Indicators (the DIPOV indicators) 
that reliably formed a highly intercorrelatad cluster both over time and 
within sets of successively smaller geographical units i states ^ counties » 
city districts. The present study , which by meaQS of smple surveys and 
household interviews In two counties has collaated "new" data concarnlng 
children and their families, seeks to cross-validate the avallable^data DIPOV 
Indicators and to evaluate the relationahip between p on the one hand, DIPOV 
indicatora and other variables for various ecolegical units , and, on the other 
hand I such child variables as physical health and cognitive, social and emo* 
tlonal functioning. In line with the logical structure of our studies , our 
evaluation takes the form of a dlstal-to-proximftl ecological progression: 
counties. Primary Sampling Units (PSUs), neighborhoods, and flMlly faffillies. 
PSUs had been used In obtaining probability samples of the coimties, as 
discussed earlier , and the srapllng frame enabled us to use census data for 
PSUs to characterize ecological settijAgs which would be smaller than counties, 
but larger than neighborhoods. In rural areas PSUs are approximately the 
slEe of small cramunltles, while In urban areas they are approslJiately the 
sim of city districts • In Albany county 249 PSUs had been cruated lund in 
Saratoga county, 82 PSUs. The final sraple was cos^osed of 98 PSUs, 49 in 
each county « 
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A dl«tfll*tO"proxlnwi1 pfograaslon of ecological aettlngs may be repre« 
gented wtatlfltlcally by a "hierarchical" multiple regreasioii model , which 
Indlcatas the extent to which measures of the quality of child life can be 
predicted from county membership, and than successively Indicates the added pt^e- 
dictabillty afforded by PSU, neighborhood, and then family variables. This 
analytic scheme allQws the most distal unit (county) to account for as much 
variability in each child measure as it can, then permits the next most 
distal unit (FSU) to account for as much of the rOTainlng variability as it 
can, and finally allows the more ptomimiBLl units (nalghborhood and family) 
to account for as much of the remaining variability as they cw. We recogniie 
that in much research analyiis focuaaea prjUsarily on the smallest aggregates 
availabl6p exploring relatlonahlps amn$ variables eharaeterlilng the Individ 
dual child and hia family, say. We are certainly Interested in analysis at 
the family leveli but our research arose historically from an interest In 
aoclal indicators. Since social indicators are normally available on an 
aggregated basla and since pluning is usually done in terms of aggregated 
units p it is sensible for uo to mploy a dlatal^-to^proaimal analysis. To 
the extent that the state of children can be predicted from the data availabLe 
at the county and FSU levels » the need for expensive surveys of Individual 
families will be reduced • 

The first step In the analysla was to determine whether proxies for 
the DIFOV variablea which were derived from the survey data would provide 
the same picture of the two counties aa waa provided by the available-data 
DIFOV variables i Aa was daacrlbed earlier i Albany and Saratoga counties 
were selected becawe they are at opposite extreMs on the scale of DIFOV 

^Cohen, J« and Coheni P. Apg^ad i^ultiela regreeiion/cotralatiw analvais 
for the behavioral sdieiA^ea t HiHsdalei Hew Jersey i Laewrmce Erlbam 
O Aaaoelateii 1975. 

^ 28 
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Indices derivad from available data. Compared to Saratoga county on thaae 
avallabla datai Albany county has a higher rate of Dependencyi Incomplete 
Families, Premature Births > Out-of-Wedlock Births and Juvenile Vsnereal 
Diseasep and, of course » a DIPOV Index at the unfavorable end of the seale. 
As a result of the sample surveys In these two counties, we have the afore- 
mentioned proKlea for the DIPOV variables, which can be related to the 
available data. If the DIPOV Indices and the component DIPOV Indicators 
baaed on available data provide an accurate picture of the counties, and if 
the county samples are representative, we would eaqsect county membership 
to predict relative status on the DIPOV proxies. If this is so, we can 
consider that the available-data indicators have been cross-validated. On 
the other hand, a substantial difference between the available-data and the 
survey-data Indicators would be troubling and would complicate any further 
analyses, A test of whether county membership predicts relative status 
on the survey-data DIPOV variables is accomplished In one phase of an analysis 
employing a hierarchical multiple regression model. The details of this 
model (Analytic Model 1) are presented in the next section. 

If eacpectations are confirmed in the first step, the next step is to 
determine the extanfi to ^Ich a large nu^er of variables, describing such 
things as the physical health and the cognitive, social and enotlonal func- 
tioning of children, are predictable from successively more proximal sets 
of ecological variables. This Is acco^llshed by, again, employing a 
hierarchical multiple regression model (Analytic Model 2), That is, first, 
county Mmbership, the most distal of our variables, Is used to predict status 
on the health rod soclal/^tlonal functioning variables. Then, after the 
variability due to county statua is removed, the next most proximal sets of 
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variablas, rtdpresentlng PSU characteristics, are used to predict status 

on the health and functioning variables. After the variability due to 

the PSU aets is removed, a "neighborhood" set is entered into the model, 

and then, in turn, seven successively more proKimal "family" seta of variables 

are entered. 

The details of our basic analytic models are presented In Sections IV 
and VI. Analytic Model 1 is for predicting survey-data indicators from 
available-data indicators, and Analytic Model 2 is for predicting a wide 
variety of child health and behavior and parental variables frora an extensive 
group of county, PSU, neighborhood and family variables. 
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IV, ANALYTIC MODEL U PREDICTING SURVEY DATA 
FROM AVAILABLE DATA 

This analysis employs a single hierarchical multiple regresilon 
model for predicting each of ten criterion variables from six predictor 
Variables. The predictor variables are grouped in sats which generally 
repieaent the research issues to be explored in the data, and the Malysis 
takes the form of testing whether each set accounts for significant cri- 
terion variance after the preceding sets have been partialled out* Figure 2 
displays this basic regression iraodel in schematic form. The six pre-- 
die tor variables are grouped into three sets, ordered from top to bottom 
in Figure 2, The set of criterion variables, each of which is separately 
predicted, contains seven variables of primary interest to us I the five 
DIPOV proxies and two Indices based on these proxies. The other three 
criterion variables are included principally for the purpose of comparison * 

The rationale for thla model Is that we want, flrsC, tp partial out 
the subject variables (Set I)* We have little interest In these variables 
aa such, but since the county and PSU samples vary in Age and Sex of study 
children (even though the census data we have do not show population dif- 
ferences) I and since Age and Sex are related to soma of the criterion 
variables. It is advisable to partial out these effects. Next we want 
to test the difference between counties (Set II). This constitutes a 
determination of the cross-validity of the DIPOV indicators and the 
DIPOV Index. The arlterion variables are based on sample survey data, 
so that if county mei^ership predicts the DIPOV proxies slgniflcmtly 
and in the expected direction, we can consider the available data to be 
cross-validated. The next set of predictor variables (Set III) allows 
us to determine the extent to which certain variables for smaller^ rela- 
tively liomoganeois geograpihical areas (PSUs) will predict the criterion 
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SETS VARIABLES 




CRITERION VARIABLES 

Depandency 
Xncomplete Famllleg 
Prematura Births 
Oiit-of-Wedlock Blrt 
Venereal Dls€ae^| 
Juvenile 

DIPOV Index 
DIPO Index 



Infant Mortality 
Prenatal Neglect 
Father and Substltu 
Father Absant 



Figure 2* Schematic representation of hierarchical multiple regression 
model for predicting survey data from available data. 
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variables* These PSU variables are the census-derived meaiures we employed 
in the stratification process: Urbanization (urban-rural status), Percent 
White, Median Income, If the DIPOV variables were available by PSU we 
would havH used them in this analysis , but since suah variables are not 
provided below the county level, we employi^d the best set available. 

In the hierarchical regression model, the statistical strategy 
coniists of testing the Incremental variance accounted for by each suc- 
cessive oet of variables, using the well-known test for significance of 
an incremental R^* When the incremental is significant at the .05 
level, we attempt to Interpret the results. An eKamlnation of the re- 
gression coefflciants for variables in the set will usually determine 
which of the variables In the set are responsible for the observed effect, 
and enable us to Interpret the direction and approximate size of effects. 

First, we will discuss aaoh. of the predieter sets, and then 
we will describe the criterion variables that appear In this analyala. 

Predictor Variables 

Set It Sublect Variables 
Some of our criterion measures vary with the Age and Sex of the 
sample child, as mentioned earlier, so we have Included these two subject 
variables first In the model* All later effecti may be Interpreted as 
..ffects which are Independent of the Age and Sex of the child. Strictly 
speaking, they are effects which are independent of the linear effect of 
Age, but we judged that nonlinear pf facts of Age were not likely to be 
important for our data» 

Set II: County 

To test whether the counties (coded: 1 ■ Albany, 2 « Saratoga) differ 
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on the criterion varlablea, tha counLy variable was Included next in the 
model. The county effects are interpreted exactly as they would' 'he In an 
analyBis of covariance, with Ag@ and Sex as covariates. As a matter of 
infortnatidn, we tested whether there were significant Age x County and 
Sex X County interactions by creating the approprla-.a crossproducts and 
including them as a set following Set II, The crossproduct set was not 
significant for any of the ten criteria, and we dropped the crossproduct 
terms from the model , We conclude that there Is no evidence that relation* 
ships between the criterion variables and either Age or SeK can be said to 
be different in the two counties. 

Set III: PSU Variables 
The final set in this analysis includes the three variables employed 
in stratifying the PSUs prior to sampling in Albany and Saratoga counties. 
For each of the 98 PSUs yielding completed interviews^, we have census data 
or census^-derived data on Urbanisation^ Percent White , and Median Income* 
The test of this set, then, determines whether any of the criterion vari^ 
ables are predictable from the three PSU variables for the 98 unite of 
analysis , 

Criterion Variablea 

Each of the criterion variables was derived from information supplied 
by the respondents in the household intervi^. First * there are the five 
DIPOV proxies. Dependency is based on a question asking if any of the 

9 

Two of the 100 sampled PSUs yielded no interviews* One of these no 
longer contained any residential structures. The other contained only 
one '■qualified" household in the sample and the mother refused an 
Interview. 



1974 family income was from Welfare; Incomplete Families on whether the 

10 

household enumeration included both "parents" ; Premature Blrthi on 
whether the sample child or any siblings weighad Igss than 2501 grams 
at birth; Out-of-Wedldck Births on a determination of out-of-wedlock 
status for any of the children based on the correspondence between their 
birth dates and the dates contained in the mother *s marital history; 
and Juvenile Venereal Disease on a question asking if anyone In the house- 
hold under age 20 ever had a venereal disease. 

The neKt two criteria are proxies for the DIPOV Index. For each family 
a DIPOV Index was created by counting "l" for the occurrence of welfare 
income, incompltts family status, premature and out-of-wedlock status for 
any of the children, and venereal disease for any juvenile, and counting 
*'2" for the absence of each of these* The resulting variable ranges from 
5 to 10, with high scores indicating absence of the five conditions. 

The DIPO Index differs from the DIPOV Index only in the omission of 
the Juvenile Venereal Disease variable. This was done because there were 
few reported Instances of juvenile venereal disease (9 cases in the entire 
sample of 976)* We anticipated this result since the target population con- 
sisted of families with a child between one and ten years of age. To a great 
extent this excluded fmllles with teen-age children, who are at the greatest 
risk for juvenile venereal disease. In addition, since many cases of juvenile 
venereal disease are treated without parental taiowledge, the respondents 
may not have had the infomation to answer the item correctly. Also, the 
question is quite sensitive and some respondents may have chosen not to 
respond accurately. In any event , we decided to form an index baaed on 
only four componenta ~ hencfi, "DIPO" rather than "DIPOV." 

^^The "parents" did not have to be the natural parents* If the mother 

or primary female caretaker had a husband in the household, both "parents" 
were considered to be present* 



Finally, thera are three additional variables included iriainly for 
CDmparlaon with the DIPOV variables. Infant Mortality is baaed on the 
death before the age of one year of any live-^born child of the sample 
child's mother (coded i 1 ^ occurrence ^ 2 ^ non*-occurrence) ; Prenatal 
Neglect Is based on medical care received by the mother during pregnancy 
(coded: 1 ^ no medical care In first two trimesters or no medical care 
at allj 2 ^ initial medical care in second trimester and care less than every 
two TOonths thereafter, 3 ^ all others); and Father and Subatltute Father 
Absent is based on whether the father (at the respondent's husband) was 
a member of the household and, If not, whether the respondent reported 
that someone acted very much like a father to the sample child (coded i 
1 ^ no father or substitute father, 2 ^ either father or substitute father). 
Of course, the Father and Substitute Father Absent variable overlaps 
considerably with the Incomplete Families variable. 
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V. RESULTS: PREDICTING SURVEY DATA 
FROM AVAILABLE DATA 

A sumary of the results of this regreasian analysis appears In 
Table 3. For each of the ten criterion variables, the proportion of 
variance accounted for (R ) or the Incremental proportion of variance 
accounted for (4R2) by each predictor set is presented. In addition, if 
the predictor set as a whole is significant , the beta values Cstandardizad' 
regression coefficients) and their signs are noted. If the aignlf leant 
predictor set contains more than one variable, betas are presented for sach 
variable in the set. 

To Illustrate what this analysis reveals , let us first conalder two 
of the crlttrion variables s Dependency and Prsnatal Neglect* 
Dependency 

Dependency la not pradictable from the first predictor set. Subject 

Variables, Ihis indicates that there is no relationship between, on the 

one hand, the Age and Sbk of the sample child aid, on the other hand^ the 

Dependency status of the family > 

The second predictor set, which is composed of a single variable, 

2 

county membership, does predict Dependency (&R • .013, £^4.001). ^le 
beta value of this predictor Is positive, and since the coding of Dependency 
was 1 ^ welfare Income , 2 = no welfare income, and the coding of eoimty 
membership was 1 ^ Albany, 2 » Saratoga, the positive beta Indicates that 
Saratoga has fewer dependent families than Albany. The magnitude of beta 
(.117) is not large but we would not expect It to be since there is con^ 
siderable overlap between the counties e-g** most of the fMiilles in 
both counties had no welfare income. The available data en Dependency 
indicated that in 1970 the percTOtage of children ta MW in Albany County 
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TABIE 3 



SIMRY OF THE RESETS OF REGISSION MLYSIS 
PREDICTING SURVEY DATA FROM AVAILABLE DATA 



PREDICTOR SET 





I 

Subject Varliblil 


II 
County 




PSU^ 


III 

Variables 






CRITERION VARIABLE 


R^ 


Bitia at Step 2 
Age Ssx 


4R^ 


fliti 
at Step 3 
County 




Betas at Step 6 
Urt. I White 


Mdn.Inc, 


Final 
E 


Dgpindency 
lacsDplete Fnillie 
Proature Births 
Out-of-Widlock Births 
Juvsnlle Vaiareil 
Disease 


.005 

.000 

,021*** 

.014*** 

,002 


-.144*** -,014 
.114*** -.033 


,013*** 

.029*** 

.000 

,015*** 

,000 


i 

,11?*** 

,169*** 
,122*** 


.202*** 

,123*** 

.009* 

.128*** 

,012** 


-,089* 
-.12?*< 

.026 
-.006 
.08?* 


.38?*** 
f ,284*** 
.041 
,32]*** 

.088* 


,154*** 

,141*** 

.065 

.099** 

.002 


.469*** 
,393*** 
.1?2*** 
.39?*** 
,118** 


DIPOV Indix 
DIPO Index 


.000 
,001 




,02?*** 
.02?*** 


.163*** 
.163*** 


,235*** 
.232*** 


-,066 
-.01?* 


,4U*** 
,40?*** 


.182*** 
.183*** 


.511*** 
.509*** 


Ittfint Mortillty 
Franatal Neglect 
Fathgr and Subitituti 
Father Abssnt 


,002 

.010* 

.001 


-,055 -.083* 


,000 
.001 
.008** 


.088** 


,011* 

.002 

.031** 


,121*^ 
-.062 


,048 ' 
.152*** 


',014 
.051 


,113 
.115 
.200*** 
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*p < ,05 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 
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was 5.9%, and in Saratoga county, 1.5%. (The percentages are essenttaHy 
the same in 1971 and 19720' The survey data, which provided a Dependency 
proxy (percentage of families with welfare income in 1974), ohw 10.7% 
in Albany county and 4.6% in Saratoga county. For the purpose 
of cross-validating the available data, it Is necessary that the regression 
coefficient be significant and have the appropriate sign, but the magnitude 
of beta need not be large* Both of the necessary conditions are met in 
this case. 

The third predictor set also predicts Dependency ^ .202, 

£ <,001). Of the three variables in the PSU set. Percent White is the 
strongest predictor (beta ^ ,387). The positive sign indicates that as 
the census-derived variable * Percent White, increases among the PSUs, 
Dependency decreases. (This is so because, recall, the coding was 1 - 
welfare income, 2 no welfare income). Median Income, the next strong- 
est predictor in this set, also has a positive sign. This indicates, as 
we would of course expect , that as Median Income in the PSUs increases , 
Dependency decreases* The last variable in this set, Urbanisation, also 
predicts Dependency* The sign in this case is negative, and since the 
coding was 1 ^ Rural, 2 ^ Urban, a negative sign is interpreted to in- 
dicate that the urban PSUs show more Dependency than the rural PSUs. 

i 

Note that the Afi^ associated with the PSU set is substantially 
larger than the AR^ associated with county membership* This illustrates 
a finding which will be repeatedly met In the data*— namely, that far 
more of the criterion variance la accounted for by PSU membership (IndeKed 
here by the three demographic variables) than by county membership. In 
a sense, this pattern arises because PSUs are more hoMgeneous than counties, 
just as counties are more homogeneous than states and larger aggregates. 
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Whan we correlate the dichotomous variable ''County" with a crlttrtoni the 
corrtlation la solely a function of the mean difference between Qountlei 
on the criterion — as the calculator formula for a polnt'^laerlal cor- 
relation reveals* That mean difference, In turni may be considered a 
function of differences in urbanliation, ethnicity. Income, and a host of 
other variables which dlscrtolnata the counties and also have a relation- 
ship with the criterion. To the extent that urbwt^atlon, ethnicity and 
Income predict our criteria, we cmn expect measures of these variables at 
the family level to account for more variance than measures at the PSU 
level, and measures at the PSU level to account for more varlmce than 
the single variable "County.'' 

The "Final R," In the last colram of Table 3, is the multiple 

correlation obtained using all three predictor sets* For Dependency ^ 

2 

* ,469 (£<,001), and R ^ ,220 is the proportion of variance accounted 
for by these predictors at the County and PSU level, (Considerably more 
variance may be accounted for using measures at the fMilly level , of 
course. By carrying the analysis further and Includijig selected family 
variables In the model for predicting Dependency, R^ may be raised to 
.4940 

Prenatal Neglect 

Prenatal Neglect is predictable from the first predictor set 

2 

(R is *010, £<.05), but only one of the subject variables, Bbk^ Is 
a significant predictor* The beta value of this predictor is negative, 
and since the coding of Prenatal Neglect was 1 ^ extrMe neglect, 2 * 
moderate neglect, 3 ■ no neglect, and the coding of Smx was 1 » finale, 
2 B male, the negative beta indicates that male sample children tended 
to be neglected prenatally. No reasonable interpretation of this effect 
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auggasts itself. If taken seriously » it might Imply that aex-typing begins 
earlier than anyone has supposed, of course, it Is probably a satepllng artlfaetp 
and our prlmmry reason for including the subject variables Age and Sex 
in the model is for purposes of partialling them out rather than for in- 
terpreting them* 

Neither the County nor PSU set is significantly related to Prenatal 
Neglect j and the multiple correlation after all three sets are entered 
(R ^ ,115) is not significant. Prenatal Neglect is difficult to predict, 
even with measures at the family level. Selected family measures raise 
R to only *249. rhli overall R is significant < *001), but Indicates 
that only *062 of the variance is accounted for* The absence of a re- 
lationship between Prenatal Neglect and County Is not surprising, since 
the available data for these two counties in 1970 show Prenatal Neglect 
rates per 100 of 2.4 for Albany county and 3.2 for Saratoga county with 
a standard deviation for the 62 New York State counties of 5*7* When 
the county rates are so close , we would not expect prediction to be pos- 
sible* On the other hand, even in this sort of instance, it is possible 
that the PSU set would be able to predict. It does not in this case. 
DIPOV Variables 

Considering the seven DIPOV variables together. Table 3 Indicates 
that both Indices and three of the five DIPOV components are predictable 
frcra county membership* Furthermore, since all the signs are positive 
indicating that Saratoga is "better," we can consider that for these 
variables the available data have been cross-validated. 

The two criterion variables that are not predictable from county 
meMjershlp are Premature Births and Juvenile Venereal Disease. As de- 
scribed before! Juvenile Venereal Disease was probably not adequately 
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measured in the survey, most likely because our sample tended to txclude 
famllleg with tten*^ge children. Premature Births presents a different 
problem. The 1970 rates of Premature Births are quite dlfffrant for 
the two coimtiesi 95,0 per 1000 In Albany county and 66,0 pxix 1000 
In Saratoga county, with a standard deviation of 13*6 for thci counties 
of New York State* Howeverp the sample children in our study were be« 
tween one ten years of age In 1975, Therefore ^ they were born betwean 
approximately 1964 and 1974, The only earlier Prematurity rate we have 
for the two counties is the 1960 rate and that Is not very different at 
alli 72,0 per 1000 for Albany county and 70,0 per 1000 for Saratoga 
county, with a standard deviation of 11,1, It is possible, then, that 
the Pramaturity rates for childran born, say, In the middle and lata 1960's 
ware not particularly different for the two counties^ and since about 60% 
of our sample is coniposed of children bom In tha 1960 'a, perhaps this 
accounts for the lack of a difference In Pramaturity rates in tha survey 
data. Support for this Interpretation appears In the comparative Pre- 
maturity rates In families with sample children between ages one and four 
(15,0% In Albany county, 10.0% In Saratoga county) and ages five and ten 
(19,5% In Albany, 21,1% In Saratoga). 

Employing the PSU sat, all seven of the DIPOV variables ara predict- 
able. However > not all of tha variables in the PSU sat are significant 

2 

predictors I and In the case of Prematura Births although the aR Is signl- 
flcmt, none of the individual betas are significant. Par^ant White pre- 
dicts six of the seven DIPOV variables, all in the same direction tha 
greater the Percent White in the PSU, tha fewer the problMS, Median Income 
predicts five of the seven variables, all in the ssmm dlrectton — the higher 
the Median Income in the PSU, the fewer the problCTS. llrbanlEatlon predicts 
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four of tha variables * three in the direction of urban status aasoelated 
with more problems. The exception is Juvenile Venereal Disease which 
shows rural status asioclated with mora problems* 

Again it might be noted that in general the magnitude of the betas 
is greater for the PSU predtetors than for County ^ demonstrating the 
comparative strength of PSU and County predictors* 
Other Variables 

In general, pridictlon of Infant Mortalltyp Prenatal Neglectp 
and Father and Substitute Father Absent Is less suceessful than prediction 
of the DIPOV variables. Only one. Father and Substitute Father Absent ^ 
is predictable from county memberahlpp This variable Is closely related 
to the Incomplete Famiiiea variable^ considered above* When the "Father" 
was not listed as a member of the household , the fmlly was considered an 
Incomplete Family but the respondent was also asked If someone (in or out of 
the household) acted like a father to the sample child. If the answer was 
"no^" the fmlly was considered to have Father and Substitute Father Absent, 
Thus> for this variable^ the contrast Is between families with and without 
a "Father" or "Substitute Father*" Though predictable In the same way as 
Incomplete Families , the alEe of the betas and the final E are lower for 
Father or Substitute Father Absent* Prenatal Neglect was discussed earlier, 
and Infant Mortality is similar to that variable In that the county difference 
in the available data for 1970 Is relatively small — 20.1 per 1000 in 
Albany county and 17.0 per 1000 in Saratoga county , wl^h a standard de- 
viation of 4*0, 

The PSU set predicts Father and Substitute Father Absent as well 
as InfjMit Mortality* Hotrever, the former variable Is predictable only 
from Perc^t White i and the latter only from Urbanization with urban 
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status associated with less Infant mortality. 

The multiple corr elation after all three predictor iets are entered 
is ilgnlflcanc for only one of these variables » i^ereas all seven of the 
DIPOV variables are predictable. 
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yi. ANALYTIC MODEL 2: PREDICTING CHILD HEALTH AM) BEHAVIOR 
AND SELECTED PARENT VARIABLES 

Our second set of analyses also usea a single hierarchical multiple 
regreaalon model for predicting, in this case, each of 101 criterion variables 
from 28 ecologleal and family pradlctor variables. In the first set of 
mnalysasp we attmpted to mhow how well the proKlee for the DIPOV Index md 
DIPOV components could be predicted from county and certain PStf variables * In 
this second set of analyses, we will show how DIPOV and other varlablas predict 
a wider set of normative variables bearing on the quality of child llfe« As 
before, the predictor variables are grouped In sets which reprasent the research 
Issues to be explored In the datai and the analysis takes the form of testing 
whether each successive set accounts for slgnlflcwt criterion variance, after 
variables In the preceding sets have been partlalled out,. 

Figure 3 displays Analytic Model 2 in schematic form* The 28 pre- 
dictor variables are grouped into 13 sets, ordered from top to bottom in 
Figure 3, Thus, Set I contains the "Subject Variables p" Age and SeK, and 
Set XIII contains the "Family Discipline" variables » Consistency of Punlsh'- 
ment and Respondent Strictness, 

As we did In Analytic Model 1 we want, first, to partial out the 
subject variables (Set I). Again, we have little Interest In the subject 
variables as suchp but many of nur criterion measures vary naturally with 
Age and Sex* (Older children can perfora more cognitive tasks than younger 
children; older children are more likely than younger children to have had any 
given illness during their lives; boys are generally more active than girls; 
and so on») Next wa want to test the differences between counties (Set II) , 
since our original reason for selecting the two counties was ttut they were 
at opposite extremes on the DIPOV Index, and we want to test the predlctlan 
that children in the "better" county are healthier p happier, brighter, and 
so on. Predictor Sets I and II are identical in Malytlc l^dels 1 mi 2« 
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PREDICTORS 

SETS 

I, Subjaet variables 

lis County 

III, PSU DIPO Index 

IV* Other PSU DIPO 
components 

V, Other PSU variables 

VI, Neighborhood variables 

VII, Family DXPO Index 
VIII, Family structure 

IX. Work status 



X, Family socioeconomic 
status 



XI, Ethnicity 
XII, Family atmosphere 



Xlll. Fmlly discipline 



VMIABLES 



Age of Subject 
Sex of Sub J get 



[ 



County 



I PSU DIPO IndeK 



PSU D 
PSU I 
PSU P 
PSU 0 



Urbanization 
Percmt Whita 
Median Income 



Safaty of Neighborhood 
House Condition 



FOTlly KPO Index 



Respondsnt hgm 

Total Children Under 18 

Total Adults In Home 



Father *s Work Status 
Respandsnt*s Work Status 



Fmlly Income 
Holllngshaad SES Index 
Respond ant Education 



Ethnicity 



Tlmas Movad 
Happintss During Frepianpy 
Respondsnt Health 
Adult Dellnduancy 



Consistency of Funlshnent 
Respondent StrlctneBS 



CRITERION 
VARIABLE 



Figure 3. Schematic representation of hierarchical multiple regression 
model for predicting child health mA behavior and selected 
parent variabiea. 
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After exMilnlng the between-county differences, we want to know the 
extent to whieh smaller, homogeneous gepgraphlcal areas will vary ^ng thaa^ 
selves, and the extent to which differences between areas are predictable 
from a proxy for the DIPOV lnd« which was developed from the Interview mater- 
ial (Set III) . The single predictor in Set III la the DIPO Index pro3^ mea- 
sured at the PSU level. The model also Includes three additional sets (IV, 
V and VI) which contain measures of other characteristics of PSUs and neighbor- 
hoods. Finally, we want to know how well the criterion variables can be 
predicted from variables which characterlEe the individual f mlly (seta VII- 
XIII). Thus, once again, the logic of our research dictates a regression model 
In which we ask how much criterion variance Is accounted for by smaller and 
smaller aggregates, moving from county to PSU to neighborhood and, finally, 
to family. 

In the remainder of this section, we will briefly discuss each of the 
predictor sets. The individual predictors are described in coimectlon with the 
sets of predictors, and a detailed table of the Individual predictors Is con- 
tained in Appendix B, The 101 criterion variables are also presented In a 

detailed table in Appendix B, 

Set It Subject Variahlee 
Many of our measures vary normally with the Agm mi Sex of the child, 
as mentioned earlier, so we have Included these two subject variables first 
in the model. 

Set II; County 

To test whether the counties differ on the criterion variables, the 
county variable was Included n^Et in the model. As we indicated for Malytic 
Model 1, the comity effects are Interpreted exactly as they vreiuld be In an 
anaiyais of covarlance, with Age and Sex as covarlates. As a matter of 
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Informatloiip we tested whether thare were significant Age k County and Sax x 
County Interactions by creating the appropriate crossproducts and including 
them as a set fDllowing Set II, The number of such effects was at the chance 
level (about 5 out of 100 such effects were significant) , and we dropped the 
crossproduct terms from the model. We conclude that there is no evidence 
that relatlonshlpa between the criterion variables md either Age or Sex can 
be said to be dlffermt in the two cowties. 

Set III; PSU PIPO Index 
The method of creating a Jamily DIPO Index was described earlier. 
To recapitulate briefly, a Family DIPO Index was created by counting "1" 
for the ocourrence of welfare income , incomplete family status , and pre-* 
mature and out-of-wedlock status for any of the ehildreni and counting "2" 
for the absence of each of these. The resulting variable ranges from 4 to 8, 
with high scores indicating absence of the four conditions. The mean Family 
DIPO Index score for families in a particular PSUp then, was used as the 
PSU DIPO Index variable, and assigned to each fmlly in the PSU, We would 
stress that this variable Is not the same as the DIPOV Index variable referred 
to in earlier research, and used to select the two counties chosen for in*- 
tensive study. The original DIPOV Index variable was based entirely on official 
or semi-official records available on a continuing basis* The PSU DIPO Index 
variable used in this study is, nevertheless, a reasonable proxy for the 
original DIPOV variable, and it is of interest to ask whether the PSU DIPO 
Index accounts for my variwce after County (aid Age and Sex) is part tailed out. 

Set lY; Other PSU DIPO Com^ontots 
This next set was used to determine whether the set of four PSU DIPO 
components accounts for significant variance after the PSU DIPO index is par* 
tialled out. ThAt is, scores to represent PSU D, I, P.and 0 status were 
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created, in addition to the PSU DIPO Ind&x variable in Set III. Sinca tha 
lattar Is equal to the sum of the four componenta, It Is aufflclant to Inelude 
any three^'^ of the componentt in Set IV, and test for significance the incre- 
mental variance accounted for by the set. 

S^t Vi Other PSU Varirtles 
This set includes the variables XJrbanif^atlQn, Percent White, mnA 
Madlan Income > available by PSU and used In the stratlf Icatlon for sampling 
dlacussad In an earlier sect Ion. Notice that Sets II«T contato 9 variables 
measured at the level of county or PSU. We could have formed 97 linearly 
Independant d^ay variables In any manner^ representing the 98 PSUs, in 
order to show how much sample variance Is accounted for by PSU (l.e*! as in 

an analysis of variance, J^l dumy variables can be used to show how much 

12 

variance is accounted for by J treatments ). However, we consider that the 

9 variables in Sets 1I*V tap the major dtoenslons along which the PSUs vary, 

2 

so It will be of Interest to note the incremental R accounted for by variables 
In these sets* (That incremental K Indicates how much of our sample variability 
Is between-PSU variability , and the remainder Is wlthln-PSU variability and 
error of measurement,) 

Set VI I Neighborhood Variables 
This set contains two variables measured at the family level— Safety 
of Neighborhood and House GonditlQn"whlch may be considered to be variables 
characterl2lng neighborhoods. (We assiHne here that a respondent's judpaent 
about the safety of her neighborhood will resemble that of her neighbors > 
and that the condition of the respondtntVs dwells resemble that ©£ 

-- - _ . . 1^ . . — _ - .... — rii.L i_. Ill 111 - ..— ■ — - — — : : — i— .— 

^^Thls is why we spoke earlier of 28 predictor variables , even though 29 variables 
are listed In Figure 3, 

12 

Cohen, J, and Cohen, P. op elt .^ p. 186. 
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her neighbors,) 

Set Vllt Family DlgQ index 
Recall that a proxy measure of Family DIPO status is available for 
eaeh raipondent (as discussed In eannectlon with the PSU DIPO Index measure 
of Set III), The IncrMental variance accounted for by the FraUy DIPO 
ItiiBK Indleatea whether the Family DIPO Index rOTalns a useful predictor after 
partialllng out the various PSU and neighborhood measures. 

Set Villi Family Structure 
This set contains three variables (Respondent Age, Total Children 
under 18, and Total Adults to Home) which might be conaidered eDntaminants 
of the later f rally measures. For example, F^ly Socioeconomic Status 
would be expected to be higher with increasing Respondent Age and Total 
Adults in Home, Accordingly, this set of family variables Is Included next, 

S6t mt Work Status 
This set includes measures of Father* s Work Status (coded; 2 ^ full- 
time, 1 * other) and Respondent's Work Status (coded 2 = not working, 1 ^ 
other). Note that we have (approximately) adjusted the Father^s Work 
Status variable for father absence, by including the Total Adults in Home 
variable in the previous iet, so that the results obtained for Father's Work 
Status are Interpre table as the effect of tht father working full-time In homes 
where the father Is present. 

Set X; F^lly Socioeconomic Status (BES) 

This set Includes three overlapping measures of SESt Family Income, 
13 

Holllngahead SES Ind«e , and Reipondent Education. The Holllngshead SES 
Index ia a weighted iun of the father'i occupational and educational atatua 
(aa dlacuased further In Appendix B), so rather »s Education ta Indirectly 
Included In this aet. 



'Holllngahead, A. B,, and Redlich, F. C, Soetal class a nd mental lllnttafl . 
New York; Wiley, 1958. " — ~ ^ ^^"^ 
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Sfet XI g Ethnicity 
This set includes the stogl© variable Ethnicity (cod^di 2 » Whits, 
1 a other) . The Ethnicity variable is correlated with the SES variables in 
Set X, and our Intent here was to att^pt to Isolate effecti of athnlclty 
from the independent effects due to socioeconomic status, single-parent 
status p and so on» 

Sat XIIi Pmllv Attoaphere 

This set tocludes four rather heterogeneous variables i Times Moved, 
Happiness During Pragnancy (IntOTded as a prosqr measure of parental satis* 
faction with parenthDod) , Raspondmt Health (a self rattog) i Adult Delin-^ 
quency (a msasure of drug use, ^cessive drinking^ and trouble with the 
police for adults iM the hotna) , 

Set ^III I Family Discipline 

The final set includes two respondent self --ratings ^ Consistency of 
Punishment and Respondent Strictness , which were considered particularly 
relevant to prediction of the personality variables. 



VII, RESULTS I PREDICTING CHILD HEALTH AND BEffi^VIOR 
AND SELECTED PARENT V^IABLES 

The rssults of the first ragreision analysis (by Analytic Model 1), 
presented In Section V prarvlde a crass*^alldatlQn of the DIPOV indlcatsrs at 
the eounty level. That is, the contrast between the two study eountlea that 
appears in the available-data DIPOl^ variables Is substantially dupllcatad In 
the survey-data PIPOV proxies. Therefore, these two sets of data ean bs con- 
sidered mutually ratnforcJ^g-^ur confidence In the available data Is strangthen- 
ad and ©ur assus^tlon concernljig the raprasentatlvaness of the survey sasrpla Is 
supported. Now the question becomes— Cm the DIPOV proxiaa at county, PSU and 
family levels, or certain othar "neighborhood" and family variableg predict 
the haalth and the spcial-'amotional and cognitive functioning of chlldran, as 
wall as parental behaviors associated with these child organlsmic**bahavl©ral 
domains? The mswar to thlg.- Question la the focus of the sacond regrasslon 
anslysls (by ^alytid Model 2) . 
Ragression Analysii 

Pradlc tor and Crltarloii Var lablas 
As described in considerabla datall in Section VI, Analytic Modal 2 
ploys 28 pradictor variablas grouped in 13 sets* Tabla IB in Appendix B lists 
and describes thaae pradictor variables * In this analysts sll 13 sats ara usad 
to predict each of tha 101 crltarion variables, so that there are actually 101 
separata ragression analysas* Table 2B in AppandlK B contains a brlaf descrlp'^ 
tlon of the way in which each crltarion variable was obtainad, and the achadulas 
to ^ich each variable appllas. Owing to dlffarmces in covarage provldad by the 
three schedults, some of the crltarion variables ara available for only one of 
the three schedules, some for only &#o of the three, mad some for all tteaa, 
Tha three age-i*^al schadules ara symbolized by A (1 year), B (2-4 years), and 
C (5-10) yaars, 
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TM| criterion variables ware GOnceptuallged as falling into sevtral 
broad domains and subdomainai as follows I 

I, Health Number of Variables 

A, Prenatal, Perinatal 2 

B, History 12 
Present Condition 12 

D. Parental Care 5 
II , Social-Emotional 

A. Temperament Scales 13 

B, Teaperiment Types 5 

C. Indices and Traits 29 

■ ■ 

D, Parental Discipline 8 
III* Cognitive 

A. Child ^illty 9 

B* Parantal*- Institutional 

Support 6 

101 

The list of criterion variables in Table 2B and the results of the regression 
analyses are presented in terms of this basic framework* Most of the criterion 
variables are straightforward indices or direct Mswers from the Interview 
material p and need little elaboration here. 

In the regression analyses , cases missing a score on the criterion 
variables were omitted from the dialysis of that criterion. There were 
relatively few cases of missing data on the predictor variables g and we used 
"pairwise deletion" to hmdle missing data on the predictors. 
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Jsiulta 

A conplete praaentatlon of the resulta of the 101 regreifiton analyses 
would be excesatve and forblddtng. Instead, stimBary tables have been prepaid 
to extract the essence of theae analysts. Table 4 indlcatei ^Et percentage 
of the 101 eritarton variahlea vaa found to bs significantly predicted by 
each of the 13 predictor «eti . For example. Set III (PSU DlPO Index) 
succeiafiiily predicts 28% of the criterion -varlaBles at better than the ,01 
level and, 441 at better than the .05 levil. In general. It can be seen that 
all of the sets successfully predict at leaet a fair percentage of the cri- 
terion variables and iome seta predict a very aubitanttal percentage, in spite 
of the fact that variance is partlalled out set by set. Set Xri, for example, 
predicts 29% of the criterion variables < .05) even though the variance 
asaoclated with the 11 preceding aeta was remevid before Set XIl was entered. 

A nore cTOplete picture of successful prediction appears in Table 5. 
All of the criterion variables, within their categories, are listed in this 
table, and the Xs in the body of the table Indicate which criteria are succtsa^ 
fully predicted (| < .05) by each of the pTedlctor seta. 

The nioit complete presentation of theae results appears in Tables IC- 
13C In Appendix C, Etch of these tables deala with one of the predictor sets 
(e.g.. Table IC with Set I, Subject variablei- Table 2C with Set 31, County, 
etc). For each predictor set, only the criterion variables found to be 
significant for that set appear In the table, so that Table IC contains the 
58 criterion variables predictable from subject variables Cage and sex). These 
tables Includi the following inforaatloni 

(1) The nufflber aiid nanae of the crtterlon variable 
, (2) The nuBber ol f«lUe« Included In the analysts (H) 

<3) The specific age-level sehediilea Included In the analysis. 

- 2 

(4) d R CR2 la Table 1C> which Is the iaeremental propoTtion of 
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TABIE 4 

PERCIMT or THE lU CRITERION T?Ml^LES SlGKUPICAMTLir 
PREDICTED m EACH OP THE 13 PBEMCTOIl SETS 







SIGNlFt^CE 


LIVEL 




PREDICXPK btiL 


p 4« U J** _y 




I 


Subjact 






T T 

II 




17 
/ 


8 


III 


FbU UltO IfloeK 




28 


iV 






5 


V 


Other FSU Variables 


21 


10 


VI 


Natghborhood 
Variatilas 


31 


20 


VII 


Faittily DIPO Index 


14 


6 


VIII 


Family Structure 


29 


12 


IX 


Work Status 


11 


4 


X 


Family SES 


27 


22 


XI 


Ethnlaity 


13 


4 


XII 


Family AtasDsphere 


29 


15 


XIII Family Dlsclpllae 


26 


10 



*Thase pireentages art ciiimjlstlvei l*e»,thay include all the variables 
slgnlfleaat at better than the ,01 level. 
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TABLE 5 

2 2 

SUHMMY OF SIGNIFICANT R ORAR FOR 
mi 13 PREDICTOR SETS AND ALL CRITERION VARIABLES 



CATKORY AND CRITERION V^IABLE 



HEALTH 
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PRENATAL i PERINATAL 

1, Major Pregnancy Problems 

2, Birth Ptoblemi 
HISTWIY 

3, Dleease Index 

4, Smu Heaslis or 

HuDps 

3. Illngss Index 

6, Major Hialth Problemi 

?, Major Disorder with 
Extriffli Bihavloral 
Iipllcatlon§ 



8. Eyi Froblfins 

L Ear Problsis 

10, Opirations 

XI. Accidsnts 

12, Hospitalization 



PREDICTOR SET 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII IK I II XII XIII 
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PREDICTOR SETS 

I Subject 

II County 

III PSU DIPO 

IV PSU D,I,P,0 

V Otiier PSU 

VI Stlghborhood 

VII family DIPO 

VIII failly StruUuri 



IX IJork Status 

X Famliy SES 

XI Ethnicity 

XII Failly ,* 
AtDDsphere 

XIII ?Mtiy S 

Discipline 
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TABLl 5 (centM) ' 
SIMARY OF SIGNIFICMIT OR ftR^ 
THE 13 PREDICTOR SETS AND ALL CRIIEIION VARIABLES 

PREDICTOR SET 



CATEGORY MD CRITERION VARIABLE 


I 


11 


in 


IV 




VI 




m 


IX 


X XI 


XII 


xin 


lALTH (cont'd) 




























HISTORY (cont'd) 




























13. 


Hospltalliatlon for 
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varlance accounted for by the pradlccoi set. (Level of significance la 
also noted.) 

(5) R at the last step for that predictor set. R ia the multiple 
correlation coefficient including all the predictor variables entered up to 
the step indicated, (Level of significance la also noted.) 

(6) The betas (standardized regression coefficients) for each of 
the variables In the set. Beta Indlcatia the direction and strength of the 
relationship between the specific predictor variable and the criterion 
variable. (Level of significance is also noted.) 

In order to appreciate apeclflcally what has been found to be predict- 
able. It would be useful at this point to consider each of these detailed tablea 
In turn and to deacilbe the significant effects. 
Subject Varlablea (Ta b le IC) 

Of 101 variables tasted under the basic model, 58 showed significant 
relationships with the subject variables. Age of aanple child md Sex of mamplm 
child. Often these effects were substantial in size. Examination of the betas 
in Table IC will indicate whether the Joint effect was due to Age, Sex, or both 
subject vari,-^hlea. No attempt will be made to interpret the effects here, since 
the main point of Including these variables In the model was to adjust for them 
before testing the later predictors of Malytlc Model 2. 
County (Table 2C) 

Significant county effects were found for l7 criteria. These will be 
interpreted by describing the significant iffects from the standpoint of the 
Saratoga children, who were hypothealied to be healthier, better adjuscefl, and 
in general to have fewer problems than the Albany children. 

The results show that Saratoga children are less likely to have major dls- 
ordera with extreme behavioral implications and sleep problema (2-4 year olds) , 
^ and less likely to be"dellnquent" (5-10 year olds). Fewer Saratoga children are 

ERIC completely Isolated from other children, but Saratoga children In general 

to . 
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have coQtaQt with tmmt adulta othj^ than the pa^anc Qt pa^eata living In the 
household* (The higher rate of contact with other adults in Albany la due 
largely to the higher rate of single*pftrent families^ slnct auntact with a 
father living out of the household Is eonsldtrid contact with "other adultB," 
Also, the greater use of baby sitters, day care, and other caretaking sarvlces 
in Albany county contlbute to contact ^th other adults.) 

Although there Is no difference betoeen the counties in the proportion 
of children t^o watch TV, Saratoga children (2-10 ytar olds) ipend fwer hours 
per day watching TV. In addition, Saratoga children are. tOTptramen tally lass 
Intense (5*^10 year olds) and more adaptable (1-4 year olds) , and their mothers 
rate thmm higher In arithmetie ability (5-10 year olds). 

Thus, on a nuiAer of Indices scattered through the organlsmic^behavioral 
domains j Satatoga and Albany childran differ and, in general, the differences 
favor the Saratoga children. However, there is not a substantial shewing of 
diffarence between the counties i 

Differences also exist for ©thar criteria, moit of them parental, Sara-" 
toga respondents rate the fathers or father-substitutes (where present) as more 
likely to be mnoyed by the behavior of the children^ arid Saratoga mothers are 
more likely than Albany mothers to use negative discipline aethods (both "strong" 
and *'weak") when thelir children nlghehave, (There was no difference between the 
counties on the variable representing use of positive dliclpllne methods.) 

The data also show that Saratoga children are less likely to have had 
preachool experience (2-10 year olds) or other institutional participation out- 
side of elementary school (5-10 year olds). Possibly both of these differences 
reflect a contrast In opportunitieg betwaen a primarily rural Md a prljiiarlly 
urban county. In addition, however » since Saratoga aothers have lower education** 
al aspirations for their children (2-10 year olds)^ we can also suggest that 
perhaps they are lei a likely to seek out enriching ©qper lances for their 
children. The data also sho^ that Saratoga mothers tmk& more use 
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of lay advice (f f iande and relativis) , and Albany mothers make mom mm of 
Institutional services in dealing with health and behavior problms of 
the ehildren. 

Censldering all of the significant county effects, they ars frtquantly 
in the expected direction though the effects are not strong. Mean dlffercncea 
between the counties on Cstandardlzed) criterion variables are roughly twice 
the size of the betas in Table 2C, slnca the standard deviation of ths county 
variable is about ,50, Clearly, there is more variability within than betvsen 
these two counties, 
PSU DXPQ Index (Table 3C ) 

As described earlier, families were charaeterlzed for DlPO atatua 
essentially by counting the number of adverse condltlons^welf are status ^ 
absence of a legal husband in the home (incomplete family) , and prematurity 
or out-of-wedlock status of one or more children In the fairly. Then the 98 
PSUs were characterised for DIPO status by taking the mean of the families 
in each PSU. We wanted to find out whethar this PSU DIPO IndeK proxy> charac-- 
terizlng a geographical unit larger than the individual fMiily but smaller 
than a county, would predict the health and functioning of the chlldrw* 
The PSU DIPO Index was scaled so that the better PSUs would have higher 
nmbers, and we will interpret the results in terms of chlldrM from theaa 
better PSUs. 

Of the 101 criteria ^ 44 shOT a significant PSU DIPO Ind^ effect^ 
and the effects are overwhelmingly in the predicted direction. Strictly 
apeaking, these are wlthln-county PSU DIPO Index effects since tha basic 
model has adjusted for dlfference^j between counties In the prior set. 

A^ng the health variables » we find that children from better PSUs 
are less likely to have had sever i TOailes or miraps, major disorders with 
extreme behavioral Implications, mjor hospitalizations, eye problems and 
possible motor problems. They have had fewer diseases and times In hospital 



and thtlr mothars race th^ h^har to general physical hulth. They are 
more llkaly to have had a good braakfast (5^10 year olda) and regular nedl^ 
cal caretaking. They are slightly taller. Finally p In easas ef htalth (or 
other) preblemi of the children p parenti In better PSUs are more likely to aeak 
lay advlae, and parents In worse PSUs are more likely to seek Institutional 
servlaes* 

Among the ioclal*-^^tlonal variables ^ we ftod that children from better 
PSUs are leas aetiva ( 1-10 year old§)p less Intense (l"4) , less Irregular in 
habits (1-4) p less irritable CS-dO), Mre distraotlble (1-4)^ aad more adaptable 
(1-4)* They are leas llkaly to be difficult children Cl-4) , "Internalized" 
(5-10) J "self «des true tlve/honcottpllmt," "antl-saelal" (5-10), jealous and 
selfish (2-10) p but som^hat more likely to be argmentatlye and aho^ severe 
mood shifts. They are less likely to have tlcSp frequent anger, and to have run 
away from hone (5-10), The quality of their Interaction with other children 
(5--10) arid siblings (2-10) is better. Oddly enough^ these paragons are more 
likely to annoy their fathers « or at least the respondmts rate the fathers as 
mors likely to be annoyed, (It might be noted that in the county contrast 
Saratoga fathers showed the same effect as fathers from the better PSUs* Pei^hapi 
being annoyed is related to the father's :^volvraent rather than to his Irrltabl] 
Ity or to especially annoying behavior by the child,) Mothers in better PSUs 
tend Co uaa fewer discipline methods (both positive and "strong" negative) when 
the child misbehaves and, based on responses to two hypothetical situations , uas 
more positive than "strmg" negative discipline methods* Parents In better 
PSUs tend to be more consistent and strict, but are not overproteetlve (5-I0), 
The picturi ^Ich emerges from the data Is that the parents In better FSUs 
apply measured and fim dlacipltae, Md that their children have far fewer 
behavioral proble ms than children in tite worse PSUs* 
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Finally, among the cognitive variabits, we find that children in betta: 
, FSUs have higher gene ral cognitive competence (2--10) md aritimetic ability 
(5-10) I and that their mothars have higher educational aspiratiDng (2^10) 
and expectatloni (5-10) for the children , and are more likely to provide 
cognitive stimulation (2-10) , 

Wliat this Indicates is that a aimple composite of four out of tha five 
DIPOV components, measured at the level of PSUs , is algntf ioantly related to 
a wide variety of noraatlve criterion variables. The only normative variablas 
which do not ihow the predicted direction of relationship with the PSU DIPO 
Index were thi variables "Argumentative-Moody" and "Annoys rather." (The 
latter was commented on above and perhaps, without too much strain, the 
"Argumentatlve--Moody" variable can be interpreted as a meaiure of a form of 
self-aasertiveness which is not nacesiarlly unhealthy4) ThuSp the measure of 
DIPO at the lavel of PSU is related to many more aspects of child health and 
welfare than the measure of DIPO at the level of counties^ and the size of 
relationihlps between the PSU DIPO Indaac and the criteria is generally 
larger than the size of relationihlps between County and the criteria, 
PSU P.I.P,0 (Table 4C ) 

To test whether the set of four DIPO componenta predict the criteria 
significantly better than the PSU DIPO Index alone, we Included three of the 
four componenta in the model after the PSU DIPO Index (Including the fourth 
component^ would, of course, have made the predictor matrix singular, and 
made it impossible to solve the regression equations; , 

For 10 of the 101 variables, the additional component set was 
significant* Seven of these also had algntf leant PSU DIPO Index effects^ and 
the fact that the additional component set was also significant Indicates that 
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the PSU DlPO Inim does not optlfflally weight the components for purposes 
of predicting thasa particular criteria. In several casts an equally-wtighted 
subset of the components predicts a criterion better than the PSU DIPO Index 
as a whole. This Is true for 7 of the 10 eignif leant variablesi quality of ■ 
Interaction with other children (5-10) is worse in PSUs characterised by high 
prematurll^ rates; educational expectations (5-10) are lower In PSUs characterized 
by high preraaturity rates* discipline methoaj are relatively more negative than 
positive in PSUs with high prematurity rates; respondents are less strict and 
less consistent in punishment to PSUs characterlien ^^^^ high out-*of -wedlock 
r*atesj "strong'' negative disclpllna aethoda are used more In PSUs characterized 
by high incomplete iamlly and prematurity rates | institutional services are 
used more in PSUs with high welfare and incomplete family rates | finally, 
number of times In hospital is greater In PSUs with high out*of-^adlock rates* 

In other cases, a contrast beEwaen components provides better prediction 
of the criteria* This is true for 3 of the 10 significant variables i "self- 
destructivaness/noncompllance*^ is greater In PSUs characterized by low welfare 
and high incomplete family and out-of-wedlock rates; preschool experience (day 
care, nursery school, etc,) is more likely In PSUs with low prematurity and 
high out-of-wedlock rates; and dental problems are more likely In PSUs with 
low welfare and high Incomplete fraily rates. 

Some of these PSU D|IpP,0 effects are readily interpreted. The finding . 
that institutional services are used more by families from PSUs with high 
welfare and incomplete family rates makes sense, since most of the institutional 
services are homemaker services, day care centers, and social-work-related 
services* Many of tht effects are difficult to Interpret substantlvslyj 
however, and it Is perhaps a blessing that there are not more of them. 
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The large number of criteria predicted by thi PSU DIPO Index, and the relatively 
small number for which the additional components increase prediction, supports 
a basic prealsa of the study, which is that DIPO components hang together in 
a consistent way, and that an equally weighted composite of all of them 
helps predict a variety of normative conditions. 
Other PSU Variablea (Table 5C) 

The three variables in this set are Prtanlsatton (urbai^-*rural status)^ 
Median Ineooe and Percent White* All of thes^e variables characterize the PSUsi 
were ceaaus-derived, and wer^ employed in the stratification process prior to asmplli 

Of the 101 criteria, 21 show significant relationships with this 
predictor set. It can be observed from Table 5C that very few of the health 
variables are predicted by this sat and that, to a large extent, the algnlf leant 
effects Involve parental rather than child variables. Of the 19 parental 
variables in the criterion set, 10 are significant here, but only 11 child 
variables of the 82 are significant. 

The betas Indicate median income Is the strongest predictor in this 
set. Twelve of the criteria are algnlf Icantly related to median income of the 
PSU and some of the betas are fairly large. The significant positive betas show 
that high median income is asseclated with the followlnf^^ regular medical care; 
less active children i less "internalized" children, better general cognitive 
competence (2-4); higher educational aspiration and educational expectation} 
greater use of pr ^school | and greater cognitive stimulation. The significant 
negative betas show that high median Income is aaaoalated with? greater Jealousy 
and selfishness of children | chiad contact with fewer adults in addition to the 
parent or parents In the household| aud lesi watchfulneao over children 
(1-10 ymt olds) • . . . . ' 
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Pfe^cant White la aismlf Icmtly associated urnvm crttaria and 

all of tha betas are negative/ Higher perceiit tAite in thje PStI is slgnlfl- 
cantiy associated with the Jollo^ng: less use of Institutional services | 
mort ■■introverted" chlldreEi; more "aelf-deatxucttve/noEiaompllant" children j 
mom "dependent" children | Xmmt eduGational aspiration and ejcpectatlon* and 
lesi institutional participation by the children^ Some of thess effects are 
contipary to what might be anttelpat^d, fespselally with regard to the adu-^ 
catlDnel aspiration and expectation variables, Befort interpretatiDn^ It 
shouid* be stressed that the percent white measure la not the same as the 
ethflicity of saaple child table appaaring In Set XI, aince percaat white 
charaoterlEes the PSU rather than the sMple child. Therefore^ even In PSUs 
with low to moderate percent "^Ite a fair proportion of the smple children 
were ^Ite, Thus, two possible Interpretations suggsst themselves. One is 
that non^white respondents have higher educational aspirations and ^cpectatlons * 
Anothir Is that res . . in racially integrated PSUS| Including perhaps 
a good many white ri^ypondtints , have higher aspirationa and i^pectations than 
respondents in almost eKCliwtvsly white PSUs, 

Urbane-rural statue show only five slgnlfiiiant effects. Urban PSUs 
are aasociated with more acttva children, more "Intemallaed" children , greater 
likelihood of respondent's annoyMca with the child, child contact with mora 
adults aside from parents, and use of more "weak" negative dlsclplJUie methods* 
Nelghb Qrh OQd Variables (Tablft 60) 

This predictor set is composed of Safety of Neighborhood and House 
Condition^ wlthtthe former baaed on several interview responses concerning 
criflies against household paraona and property, and the la^ttsr based on several 
observations of external and internal dwelling conditions by the interviewer. 
iBoth of these variables seTOtd potentially to characterise the surrounding 
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area so thfiy were employad as nelghboriiood vartables and war© antar^d tn 
the analysis befora fMlly sati. 

Of the 101 crttarla, 31 shw significant asaoelatlon with this p«- 
die tor sat. The significant criteria are distributed through all the aategorles*- 
child and parental, health and soolal'*aT»otlonal and eagnltlva. 

Of the two variables In this pradtctor aat^ Safety of Neighborhood la 
more elaarly a nsighborhpod varlabla. Nine crltarla show algnlf leant betas 
assoelated with this variable* SIk batas are positive and greater safety la 
associated with fewer disorders with extreme behavioral Implications, fewer acci- 
dents^ greater use of preschool, better breakfast, less "delinquency," and better 
Interaction with siblings t Three betas are negative and greater safety Is asso*- 
clated with contact of the child with fewer other adults, use of fewer "strong'- 
negatlve discipline methods, and less watchfulneas over children (1*4 year olds)* 

Although House Condition was Included as a neighborhood variable, perhaps 
It is better conslderid as a fwnlly variable. It seems to be strongly related 
to Family Socioeconomic Status, predictor set X, TwMity-one of th. : *ltarla 
are significantly related to House Condition^ Of these, two betas are negative 
with better house condition associated with less use of Inatltutlonal services 
and use of fewer "strong" negative discipline methods. The other 19 betas are 
positive and In these Instances better house condition Is associated with fewer 
disorders with extreme behavioral Implications, better health rating of the 
child, more complete linmunlEatlonp regular medical care, more use of lay advioe 
about the child, more distractible children (1-4), more persistent children 
(5-10), less "self-destructlveness/noncompliance," less "ant^ocial"children 
(5-10), more use of positive than "strong" negative discipline methods In two 
hypothetical situations, greater atrlctnaaa of the motherp higher general cog^ 
nitive competence (2-^10), greater nmmt et^ce in general and ability 

to do arithmetic (5-10), less Incident Ing probl^^a, higher ttdueatlonal 
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aspirattonB and eKpectatlons, and mora institutional participation by the 
children* These vnriables, coniti*:ui;ft, In general| quite a favorabla cata- 
logue of child and parent conditions and behaviors across all of the otfianlaralc- 
behavioral doTnains , If house condltian is indeed a strong proxy for Family 
SES, it has utility since it is measured more easily than SES itself. In any 
case, it ±g a powerful predictor of a wide variety of nonuativfi vaTlables, 
fmiXy 1)190 IndeK (Table 7C) 

There Is only one variable in this set^ the Family DIPO lnde% Itself* 
Fourteen criteria are slgnif icantly related to this predictor. Of these^ five 
have negcitlve betas and families v?±th better DIPO Indices show ingre possible 
motor problems^ less use of Institutional services, greater llkelitood of the 
father boiag annoyed by the child behavior, more writing problems, and more 
childrun who do not watch VJ at all. The occurrence of more vJrltiiig problems 
md mora- passible motor problems among these families is difficult Co rationalise^ 
but the other signlftcant effeots seem reasonable. 

The other nine significant criteria show positive betas and f amillm with 
better PIPO Indices have fewer baby problems at birth, soinewhat haavler and 
taller children^ better health rating of the child, fewer sleep probleniB (2-4), 
regular inedlcal care^ more use of lay advice about the child, less "delinquency" 
(5-10), and fewer toilet problems C2-'10), None of these present any special 
difficulty to interpretation t 

TliG foregoing , consideration of the FamiJ.y JDIPO Indax dealt^ of course^ 
with tha significant effects at step 13 in the analyses. Twelve var^^Hlea were 
enterfid as predictors before the Faitiily DIPO Inde^ and, ^ therefore, the criterion 
varianca aasoclated with these vaxiab3es was partlalled out before the Family DIPO 
Index waa entered* Thofie Inveatlgators who focus on families rather than ^counties ^ 
PSUs^ and nfiighborhQods would probably want to see the primary relationshlpB 
between xHq Famiiy DIPO Index, say, and the criterion variables • 
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Tablv; 6 summarliseu uhu /sii-^nlf leant f Jrat.-ordo,r coirel..uj.ane taetwfietiUhe Fajnlly 
DIPO Index as well as Family D,I,P,0 and the 101 criterion vari«Mea. This, 

of cuursR, preacmts a dlf Coti^nt plnUure than wc had before. Of the 101 criteria 
38 show a siGnificant rulationshJp to the family DIPQ Index in Table 6. Recall 
that only 14 criteria warti relaU^ad Co this index when county, FSU and neifihhorhc 
variabJLU vara enttircd bcforu the Family DirO Index. 

labia G indicntofl that the Family DIPO Index shows the greatest number 
of siunLncanU ; , Lionnh '.■a with the criteria, but that three of the cotnponent- 
(D.I.O) alBO f^hnv; a largQ number. The P component is essentially unrelated to 
the criterion mt. In gHncral it can be aeen Chat a greater proportion of the 
parental variables arc related to t! ideK and its cDmponenta, although a 
substantial proportion of the child variMbles are also related. 

The index shows essentially the same proportion of significant relatioiv 
ships with all oi the cateQorien— health , socials-emotional and cognitive. The 
components, however, differ, s;o that, for exmaple, D and I show more relation- 
ships ' -> health, I and 0 to social-emotional variables. 

A more complete preKentHtion of these data appears In Table 14C In 
Appendix C. All of the correlation coefflcienta relfttlng the Family Index and 
Its components to the 101 criterion variables are entered in this table. 

One additional treatment of the Index coiaponenta might be useful. Uiill 
available data, for such variables as DIPOV,, which are ordinarily collected in 
rr^nner that does not allow the Investigation of the association among vfirlablts 
on a family basin, survey dat have the virtue of permlttlns such an analysis. 
The degree to which problems cluster In families la clearly relevant to social 
planning, Just as Is the major focus of the study— the degree to which problems 
cluster In geographical areas. Table 7 presents the Intercortelatlona of the 
DIPOV variables with families the units. Three of the varlablea. Dependency 
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TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF CRITERION VARIABLES SIGNIFICAIITLY 
CORRELATED WITH SELECTED FAMILY VAT UES 







FAMILY 


VARIABLE 




CATEGORY AND TYPE OF CRITERION VARIABLE 


D 


1 


P 


0 


DIPO 
Index 


HEAI.TH 












Child (26)* 


6 


7 


3 


4 


8 


Parontal Care (5) 


4 


3 


1 


2 


4 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 












Child (47) 


8 


16 


1 


15 


16 


Parental Discipline. (8) 


2 


1 


1 


3 


4 


COGNITIVE 












Child (9) 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Parental-Instltuti Support (6) 


2 


2 


0 


2 


3 


TOTALS 












Child (82) 


15 


24 


5 


21 


27 


Parental (19) 


8 


6 


2 


7 


11 



Total number of variables 
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Incomplete Families and Out-of -Wedlock Births, are substantially related to 
one another, and it would appear thaL tht'se three characteristics cluster to- 
gether in families to a fair degree. The other two variables. Premature Blrth« 
and Juvenile Venereal Disease, do not show any substantial intercortelations * 

TABLE 7 

INTERCORRELATIONS OF F^ILY DIPOV VARIABLES 



VMIIABLE 


D 


VARIABLE 
1 P 


0 


V 


Dependency 




.468 


.073 


.406 


.056 


Incoi plete Families 




i • « 


.026 


.36a 


-.010 


Prematura Births 








-.030 


-.013 


Out-of-Wedlock Births 










.008 


Venereal Diseases 
Juvenile 
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Family Structure (Table 8C ) 

This set is cou ooged of three variables ^ Respondent Age, Total Children 
Under 18, and Total Adults* Although these varlablet^ have some substantive 
inter is t^ for our purposes thjy can be considered, much like the variables 
in the first set (Age and Sex of sample child) , as contaminants of the later 
predictor sets. In this case, for example, Family SES (Sat X) would be expected 
to be higher with increasing Respondent Age and Total Adults, Therefore, these 
family structure variables -wmtm entered befiora the other family sets to rMidve 
criterion variance' associated with them, xm significant effects will not 
be considered In detail, although they are presented in full In Table 8C* 

Of the 101 criteila, 29 show significant Family Structure effects, wtth 
11 relattsd to Respondent Age, 12 to Tonal Children Under 18, and 6 to Total Adults, 
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Work Htatug (Table 9C) 

Father's and Respondentia Work Statu^H are the two varlablea In this 
predictor set* The i\h a whole HhowH 11 crlti^ria with wlgnlflcant effeets, 
Father'B Work Status 1h h ignlf Icantly related Co alght criteria and Respondent's 
Work Gtatus to four criteria. These variables are obviously not very strong 
predictors. 'dmittedly, they are entered relatively late in the model, but it 
will be observed that later sets show many more relationships tyith 
the c teria* 

Fatber'a Work Status was coded as "full-time work" or **other" Cparc; ime 
work, unemployed, etc.). Families with fathers working full-time are 
associated with regular medical cars for the sample child, less "internallned".. 
children, more -'destructive" children (1-4), less "delinquent" children (5-10), 
higher respondent rating of arithmetic ability, higher educational aspiration 
and expectation, and more institutional participation by the child. 

Respondent's Work Status was coded as "not working at all" or "other," 
Families with respondents who do not work at all are associated with less 
"destructive" children, children who do not seek a lot of attention from the 
rospondent, less "delinquent" children, and child contact with fewer other sdulti. 
Family SES (Table I OC) 

Family Income, Hollingshead SES Index, and Respondent Education are the 
three component variables in this predictor set. The set as a whole is signi- 
ficantly related to 27 criteria, with 6 related to Family Income, 6 to the 
SES Index, and 17 to Respondent Education. Very few health variables show sig- 
nificant effects s but the social-emotional and cognitive variables are well-repre^ 
sented with an especially large proportion of the csgnltlTe variablei predictable 
from this set, * 

With regard to Family Income, higher income is associated with regular 
medical care, less frequent an^er by the children, better sibling interaction, 
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fewer children iaolated from «ii other Ghlldran^ higher educational axpecta^lon 
(but not aspiration) > and Ifesa cognitive stimuiation by the parents (5-10 yfcJit 
oldfl) . 

Higher SES Indices are associated with greater use of positive than 
"strong" negative discipline methodB, lesa watchfulness over children (l*-4 year 
olds), greater general cognitive competence (5-10) ^ higher eduGatlonal asplra" 
tion (but not expectation) p mora use of praschoel, and more cognitive stlBiula* 
tion by the parents (5«10 year olds) , 

More respondent education la associated with regular medical care, batter 
mood in general ^)ng the children (5«10) , less -'internall^ad" children^ lower 
Incidence of tics, less frequent mger, better Interaction with siblings, fevar 
problems of adjusnmmt in jchool, less use of "strong" negative discipline 
methods J greater strictness and consistency of punlstoentp lesa watchfulness ever 
children (1^), greater general cognitive competence (2"4)j, higher educational 
aspiration and expectation, more use of preschoolp more Instl-^tr^ilt partlei- 
pation by the chlldr^j and greater cognitive stimulation by th^* parents 
(2*^10 year olds). 

Of the three variables In this prndlctor set^ clearly Respondent Education 
1b the most powerful predictor. However , as was noted earlier, the House- 
Condition variable from Set VI Is strongly related to Family SES, as is the 
PSU Jiedlan Income variable frcm Set V, These preceding variables undoubtedly 
reduced the predictive strength of the variables In the predictor sett 
Ethnicity (Table IIC ) 

This predictor set is COTposed of the single variable, Etimlclty, which 
refers to the ethnicity of the sample child as reported by the respondent, and 
is simply coded as "white" or "other," (Of the total sample of 976, 910 were 
^ite. Of the remalnJjig 66, 51 w^^re Black*) A number of preceding pradtctor 
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varlableB certainly can be considered to have reduced the atjrength of Ethntclty 
as a predictor at this step in the analysis; among them. Percent White of the 
PSU and the Family SES variables, as well as the various DXPO Indices which 
are related to Ethnicity. 

Thirteen criteria are significantly related to Ethnicity, Conaidering 
the posltiva betas first, families with a white sample child show the following 
relationshlpei leas incidence of severe measles or mumps, tics, and severe 
mood shifts, greater use. of lay advice, less attention-seeking by children, 
and TV viewing for fewer hours per day (by 2-10 year olds). The negative betas 
reveal the following for families with a white sample child i greater likelihood 
of major problems during pregnancy, less use of insitutlonal services , more 
negative response to novel situations (by 5-10 year uld^), more *'slow-to-warm-up" 
children (5-10), contact with fewer other adults by the children, more writing 

It 

problems, and less institutipnal participation by tUe children* (It might be 
noted that some of these effects are identical to those predicted by Percent 
VThite of the PSU in Set V, m^h^^-' 'ng what is essentially a Black-VThlte contrait 
in these cases.) 
Family Atmosphere (Table 12C ) 

This predictor set is composed of four disparate variables which describe 
specific behaviors p attitudes or conditions, and which, it seemed to us, might 
measure something general about the tone of family life, Thes variables are 
Times Moved, Happiness During Pregnancy, Respondent Health and Adult Delinquency. 

As a whole. Family Atmosphere Is significantly related to 29 criterion 
variables, with Times Moved associated with 6 criteria. Happiness During Pregnancy 
with 12, Respondent Health with 14, and Ad?Jilt Delinquency with 6, 

Fewer moves are associated with more baby probl^a at -th, fewer sleep 
problems (5-10 year olds), less use of institutional services re noBittvm d 



and less Irritability (1-4), leys ''antlaoclal*' childrenp and greater cognitive 
stimulation (2-4) , 

Greater happiness of the mother and father during pregnancy (about the 
impending birth) is associated with less possible motor problems > regular 
medical carei more positive mood and less irritability (5-10), more dlstractlble 
children (1^), less "asocial*' children (5-10), less "self«destructlve/n©n- 
compliant" children, less "selfish" children (2-lC' , lower frequency of mgerg 
greater use of positive rather than "strong" negative disclpllna mathods in 
two hypnthetleal situations^ greater strictness and consistency of punishment 
by the mothar, greater general cognitive competence (2-4), and hlghet ^du" 
cational eKpectations . 

Better health of che respondent is associated with more major problma 
during pregnancy^ fewer baby problems at birth, fewer major health probl^as ©f 
the child, batter health of the child, regular medical ^ar j . ppsitlva mood 
and less Irritability (5-10) , more dlstractlble children (X less "nsoclal" 
children (5-10), less "self-deatructive/noneompliant" children, ler^s "anti- 
social" children^ less "selfish" children (2-10), children showing fewer Eevere 
mood shifts (1-4), Iw&v frequsncy of anger, and greater strictness and con- 
sistency of punishment by the respondent. 

Less adult delinquency Is ERSoclated with more use of lay advice, more 
regularity of function (1-4), less "internalized" children (5-10), less 
"delinquent" children (5-10), children who have run away from home less (2-4), 
and more watchfulness over children (5-10)* 

Taken together, the four variables In this set are quite remarkable 
predictors. Happiness During Pregnancy and ReBpondent Health carry most of 
the predictive load but Adult Delinquency makes momm taportant cQQtrlbutlons, 
Happiness During Preg^aancy Is related principally to soclal-^ct;lonal var:*ableSp 
and Uespondent Health, to child health and soclal-eaotlonal variables* The 
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most importanL additions oL Adult fi,ri;,:qu€iru:y ^ii: prediction of "delinquent" 
children and run-away chlldre:n, Onl^ ch^ ,:^giinttlva y^riablfis are not predicted 
aubstantially by this set, Tb<3 family utmoF'; mvH vatL^l%B *^pp^^ar to predict 
aspects of the quality of child life indep-mH -n^ iy of BES and a number of more 
conventional social indicators* 
Family Discipline (Table. 13C) 

This predictor set is compDsed of Conslatency of Punishment and Respondent 
Strictness* Of the 101 criteria, 26 are significantly related to this set, with 
Consistency of Puniahinent related to 14 criteria, and Respondent Strictness to 
13. (Note that one criterion variable is oraltted in this count. That yarlablep 
which is labeled "Respondent Strictness" in the criterion list, is a composite 
of the two predictor variablas in this set. The betas for this variable appear 
in the table but they wiJ e disregarded in this presentation.) 

Greater consistency of punishment is associated with more eye problems, 
less active children (1-4), more regularity of function C1--4) ^ more distractlble 
children (1-4), less "difficult" children (1-4), leas "self -destructive/non- 
compliant" children, less destructive children (1-4), children whc are less argu- 
mentative and leas subject to extreme mood shifts (5-10) ^ less attention-seeking, 
less "dependency" (2-10), less frequent fearfulnesa, children who have run away 
from home less or are less unreliable about coming home (5-10) ^ less use of 
"strong " negative discipline methods, and grratier general cognitive coifr- 
petence (2-4) . 

Greater strictness is associated with fewer digestive problems (2-10), 
more regularity of function (1-^4), greater persistence at tasks (5-10), m.m€ 
"internalized" children (5--1Q) , less "self-dfcatructlve/noncompllant" chlldrenp 
less attention-seeking, less "dependency" (2-10), a ore frequent fearfulnesa, 
children \rtio have run ^way from home mere or are more tinreliable about coming 
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home (5-10) I graater llkjillhogd of child behavior that annpyi reipondent, 
graater use of "strong,''- negative discipline methods , greater use of •H^eak" 
negative diselplijie methods, and higher ratijig by raapondent of Ghlld's arith- 
metic ability. 

Both variables in this set are related almost exclusively to social* 

emotional variables* They overlap on four criterion variables, are unique 

for. several, and most interestingly, greater consistency and greater striotnaas 

predict oppoaitaly on three variables**f requeney of fearfulnass, runaway children 

and use of "strong'* negative discipline methods, e*g*, children reported as 

frequently fearful have parents who are less consistent ind mora strict* 

Unpredictable Variables 

Now that the significant effects have been considered. It might be useful 

to point out which of the 101 criterion variables were not related to any of 

the predictor seta. As can be observed in Table 5| which was prasented earlier, 

15 criteria show no signiflcTOt relationships with th^. predictors. These are 

Illness Index, Ear Problems, Number of Operations, Regular Use of Medicine, 

Eating Problems (2-4) , Headaches, Approach (poaltlve or negative response to 

novel situations) (1-4) , Perslsten-e Difficult Chlldran (5-10), Dlstractible 

Nonperslstent Ghildren (1-4), "Ull ^spons-. ve'* childT^n (1-4), Neighbor Complaints 

(1-4), Quality of Interaction with Other rhildren(2-4) , Praachool Problems, and 

Speech Probj.nm (2-10). These 15 are largely from the health category, with a 

few tafflpferament variabl4^s from the soclal*€M3tlonal category. It should also 

be noted that a good many of the unpredictable crltarla refer excluslvaly to 

the younger children, 

V ariablas Predl ''^ i a ble Only From Samily Bets 

SlDca the ^^tru^^ture oi this analysis tak^is thn fora oC a distal- to** 
proxlma3 fen^ loglcal progression, with the rotlonaLa that tor plfunnlng parpoaeo 
prediccion of thr qiiality of ch^ld health and waif are is mo t usaiul for uii^ta 
largtr than IpdivIelMl families, we should note which crlter:;U are f::?€d . ,f able 
only from the f^^lly ; rudlcto?^ ieti^ (VIIsj:iII). There are 18 critarion M^Aisbii^ 
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for which this is the case. They are Major Pregnancy Problema p Birth Problerai 
(of the child), Major Health Problems , Sleep Problen^ (5-10), Eating Problems 
(5-10), Digestive Problems, Mood (1-4), Appr^^^'h (positive or negative response 
to novel situations) (5-10), Slow-to-warm-up chlldran (both 1-4 and 5-10), 
"Asocial" dhlldren (5^10), Extreme Mood Shifts (1-4), "Attention^oc^ dng^ 
Fearfulnesa, Runaway Children (2-4), Toilet Prcblems (2-10), Schr I aijustment 
Problems (5-10), and TV Watching (yes or no) (2-lQ). Only one of these variables 
is cognitiva, but otherwise they are a u . od through the orgHnismic-behavioral 
domains and subdomains. However, not u the 19 parental variables appears 
in this list. All of the parental variables are predictable from one or more 
of the distal units— cnunty, PSU, and neighborhood. There is, no doubt, more 
geographical homogeneity among the parents, who have "chosen" where they live, 
than there is among the children. 
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VIII DISCUSSION 

Overview 

The major purpose of this study was to explore the utlltty of thiH DIFf V 
Ind.?x as an Indicator of "the state of the child" In various eeologiceil ^yttlr.H'^i, 

leva this study has revealed the essential soundne-? nf the DIPOV Index 
iw fiuch an indicator, and we shall present and discuss tie tlndlngs that aupport 
this judgment. On the other hand, this study suggests certain limitations of th€ 
DiPOV Index and these will be described and weighed also* 

To some degree we considered that in our earlier work we had established 
the DIPOV Index as an Indicator with ecological utility. The five variables in 
the index possess qualities requlied of indiaatorsi capability of repaated mea- 
surement over time; social importwiysi normative starus, Furtheimore , this 
earlier work revealed that the five variables comprising the Index appear to be 
reliable over time and capable of differentiating among sets of comparable geo- 
graphical units. Since, in all of our analyses the five variables loaded highly 

I the same factor (DISORGANIZEn POVERTY), we felt justified In creating a com- 
posite index of these viriablis* The resulting DIPOV Index was assumed to possess 
more descriptive power than my single variable or subset of these variables. 

In exploring the utility of the DIPOV Index, this study sought to discover 
the extent to which the index can ser &■ urrogate for a larger set of needs 
and social problems of children, ter^ social pluming, program placement: 
^nd all»: - ation of funds, perhaps the ultimate question can be sail to be; 
What do DIPOV Indices for comparable gee graphical unl*!s reveal about th^ particular 
nature and extent of child problems In these units? What do contrasting MPOV 
Indices for, say, counties or sub-county divisions tell m about children ia 
these areas beyond differences In rates of Dependency, Incomplete Families, 
Premature Births, Out-of-Wedlock Births anu Juvenile Venereal Disease? 



The central data-analyt:lc issuei therefore^ conctrns the relationship 
between DXPOV Indices for several ecological settings and a large n^^er of 
child and parental characterlstlca and behaviors in the survey data from two 
counties of New York State, We chose to eKamine CQunty, PSU and Family DIPOV 
Indices within a broader context and lu a diatal^to-^proKlmal ecological pro- 
gresslonp Hie context was broader in the sense that many variables. In addition 
to the three indices j were Included in the hierarchical multiple regression model* 
Other variables in the model were Intended^ in some instances ^ to remove potentially 
contaminating variables (age and sex of sample child , iiMilly structure) and, in 
other instances, to provide a more comprehensive scheme of prediction by including 
supplementary PSU, nelghborhoQd and family variables* Ae distal- to-proximal 
progression allowed the most distal units (counties) ^ ? account for as much vari- 
ability in child and parental behavior as they could : afore the more proximal units 
were ^i;:^::eflslvely entered to account for the resld»ial variation* This progression 
movef^ f iOm counties to PSUs to neighborhoods to families ^d seemed a sensible 
fltrate£:y ti ^^p deals icms concerning funds and programs generally deal wltli the 
distal wL\r m>d da^.^ are more readily avallMble for them. If child and parental 
characteristics and behaviois can be predicted sufficiently well from available 
data at the county and PSU levels, then the necessity for eKpenslve fmally gur-* 
veys is redii^^d. 

^sfsre considering the findings of the principal analyslsp ^Ich, once 
again, concern the relationship bett^een the several DIP07 Indlcas and child and 
parental variables, we should deal with a preliminary aiialysis, which tested 
the croiis^VElidlty of certain available data by relating them to survey data, 

^^^ctually, the Malyses employed DIPO Indices since Juvenile Venereal Disease 
was not adequately measured but, for convenience, we shall contiaue to refer 
to DIPOV Indices for a while. 



The essence of this anaXysir Is a determindtiDn of whether proKlea for the five 
DIPOV variables and two Indict e (iDlPOV and DIPO) derived from the lurvey data 
are predictable from available data. The data available from official sources, 
which in fact were employed to select two contrflstlng countlea tor aurvay. In- 
dicated lower rates on the five variables and a "better" DIPOV Index for Sara- 
toga county. At the county level^ therefore, this analysis was accomplished by 
simply relating county status (residence in Albany or Saratoga) to the proxies, 
A significant relationship in the appropriate d inn (I.e.* with Saratoga 
better than Albany) would constitute t : v^ili ^vion of the available data. At 
the PSU level, data are not presently available for the DIPOV variables, so 
that J as a surrogate, set * we employed the best grnup of variables available for 
PSUi and related them to the DIPOV proxies* The PSU variables were urban-rural 
status, percent white and median Income ^ the cena us -derived variablei used In 
fitratifying the PSUs prior to smpllng. In our earlier work these ;;wiablei 
were generally found to be highly associated with DIPOV. Therefore, their use 
m a surrogate for DIPOV is reasottable. Once againp aigniiicant relationahips 
in the appropriate direction (i.e., with rural, high percent white and high 
median income aasoctated with lower DIPOV ratr^) would coaBtltute cross-validation 
of the available data» though It would be a somewhat looser cross-validation 
in this case. 

Cross-Validation of Available Data 

CouR * :ies 

In substance, at the couuty level., the available datfe ^^^^ . %td to have 
been cross-validated, T.e anaiysir. damonatratea that both indices and three of 
the five DIPOV cOTponents are predictable in the appropriate direction tttm 
county status* The exceptions are Premature Births and Juvenilfi Venereal DiaaaaSp 
which are not predictable at the county level. Ih this study, we believe that 
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the exceptions Cw*ti be fkdequately explained as dugp in the case of Juvenile 
Venareal Disease^ to unsuccessful measurement in the survey and. In the cage of 
Prematura Births i to an Insufficient difference between the two countlea whan 
the entire relevant time span (1964--1974) Is considered* Hwaver, it is eon*- 
celvable that these two components do not hang together very well with the 
other three* Let ua digress for a while to consider tblB possible llQltatiotr 
of the DIPOV ludeK. 

\n\mti the DIPOV componenta are intercorrelated at the family level (see 
Table 7)p we see that Dep^ndencys Incomplete Families and Out-of^nedloek Births 
are substantially related to one another, Premturltyp on the other handg is 
not related to any of the other components in these families. Nevertha^esSp 
in our earlier data for the states of the United States , all the counties of 

York State and the districts of New York City* P correlated strongly with 
Dpi and 0, We would suggest , in dealing with th#'?^ contradiction , that It appears 
very likely that for P to cluster with D, I and 0, it is necessary that in some 
units the affects of Disorganized Poverty have to be quite extreme, Albany 
county does not seem to exhibit sufficient extrMity. If data had bean collected 
in Bronx or New York (Manhatiai) county , the contrast with Saratoga county would 
have been axtreme enough to make P a salient component* 

Additional evidence that supports the above hypothesis can be found in 
our concurrent sfudy Factor analyses of the counties In each of 26 states 
for 1970, 1971 and 1972 exhibited very general clustering of the Dp I and 0 
components. The P component > however , was frequently associated with the others 
only in those states which contain the large urban centers (Calif ortilap Illinois p 
Mlchlganp Ohio, New York), We concluded that marked variation among the gao* 
graphical units was necessaiy for P to cluster with the other components and 
that th^ high coiitrasts required were provided In our earlier data by sQutham 
^^Kogan, L. S,p Smith, J, and Jordim, L. A* cit. 
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agalnat nortlu»iu at/}t;i;u^ couutitjB witliln Now York City against upstate countleflp 
and certain uxtrtmie community districts in th« BronK, Brooklyn and Manhflttan 
against otherB, principfiLly located in Quaens and Statin Island* ' 

For certain usew, therefore, it is possible that P can be omitted froin 
the ItidcK. Ordiuarlly the declBion can be made on the basis of variability In 
Premature Birth ratuR among the unita and the oyiBtimcJH of cKtrsme values, 10 
variability is Binall and no extreme valuer are present, P is probably not a 
useful component of the Index, 

Superficially the situotion is the aama for Juvienlle Venereal Disease- 
it Lb not correlated with the other components at the family level in the 
survey data but it was strongly correlated with them l:i our earlier data aets. 
In this instance, however ^ we are quite convinced that the contradiction is due 
to inadequate Bieasurement of this variable in the survey, Supporting this vlev^ 
our concurrent study ahowa the V cofflpenent as a very consistent member of the 
cluster with only a regional eicceptlon. It le not highly intercorrelated with 
the other components in the southerni aouthwestftm md border states* For 
these artas an index with further modification can be employed but, we suggest, 
such a modification is unnecessary for Albany and Saratoga counties if a teen- 
age population is studied and the information can be obtained. 

PSUs 

At the PSU level j we can say that the available data are even more 
conslstantly cross-validated. All seven of the DIPOV proscies are predictable 
from the PSU set^ even though this does not hold in every Instance for the 
particular variables In the set. Furthermore, on the whole the strength of 
the aasociation with the DIPOV proxies is greater far the PSU variables than for 
the county varlablet A large part of this is, no doubt p due to greater bOTdgenilty 
of famlllea wlthtn PSUs than within counties, reaultifig in stronger contraats 
betwe^ PSUs than between counties • 
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PredictlDii o\' Child arid P arimt: V/irtiiblcB frgm DIPQ IndlCGB 

Countids 

Although Horne Important child and parent variables are aignif Icantly 
associated with county tTiGmbarshlp , the total number of variables predicted 
Is relatlvaly araall. AIbo, thi^ atrength of the aasoclationB is not great, 
In genefal. It is worth raising nn iBsue at this point, however, about strength 
of asaorlatlon. When the associ.ition is weak, the contraat between counties is 
Hmall^ so that for "Delinquency", as an example, the rate is significantly greater 
in Albany county but not Mrkedly so. For practical purposes, howevar^ it ia 
not roerely the rate that is important but also the total population in question. 
Albany is about twice as populous as Saratoga, causing a moderate difference in 
''Delinquency'' rates to translate into a considerable difference in the total 
number of children at risk. On this basis, decisions must of course eonsider 
not only comparative rates but also comparative populations. 

It is not clear why so few child and parent characterlstlca and behaviors 
are different in the two countiea. Andp it ahould be noted^ this occurred in 
spite of differences of fair ii^e In Dependency, Incomplete Famlliei and Out-*of- 
Wedlock Births* If it were not for thft predictive ability exhlbttsd by the 
PSU DIPO IndeXj one might ascribe this to narrowness of the Index. Probably 
the limitation of this study to upstate counties * omitting the more extreine 
counties in New York City, reduced the possibility of substantial findings for 
counties. Another Influential factor, most likely, is the restriction of this 
study to children bel^ the age of U. it is quite possible that oldar children^ 
who tend to shofw the affects of deflclis mora extremely, would have provided 
a more pronounced county contrast, 

PSUs 

In contrast to the county results, the PSU DIPO Index Is flignlf Icantly 
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aHBoclaCed with a very aubstantinl nuitibfer of child and parental variables, and 
the effects in general are tfilatlvely strong. A considerable pifoportlon of both 
child and parent variables are successfully predicted, and these belong to all 
of the organlsmlc-behavloral domains; healthy soclal-eniotional and cognitive. 
The considerable ability of this distal index to predict indlcaCea that, broadly 
speaking, continuing, periodic family surveys are not critical to monitoring 
a wide spectrum of behavior. DIPOV Indices would serve this purpose If they 
were made available. The predictive power of the PSU DIPO IndaK In this study 
argues for the value of routinely disaggregating available data for these variables 
by Enumeration DL^trlct and Block Group, Substantial effort, without doubt, 
would be required to do this for some of thesa variables on a national or state 
basis but wb believe the Inde^c has sufficient utility to warrant it. It Is also 
poesiblej of course, for county planning agenctas to do this for their own counties 

It should be TO ted that when the components of the Index are entered Into 
the model after the Index, they do not Increase prediction very niuch* This 
suggeats that the components are consistent with onm another and that an equally 
weighted composite of all of them works well In prediction, substantiating the 
use of an index rather than indlvldyal variables as Indicators. 

Pamllies 

The Family DIPO Index Is not a partlaularly strong predictor when it Is 
entered after the other indlcei and several additional PSU and neighborhood 
variables, demonstrating the ability of distal units to predict In a substaa- 
tlal manner. When the flrat'-prder correlations are eonslderadi howverp the 
Frally Index approaches Che PSU DIPO Index in the nraber of variables with 
which It Is significantly associated. 

Another casting of the ividence supporting the use of the Index In 
preference to the Individual components can be seen In the nuater and pattern 
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of significant associations in Tables 6 atul I4C. The Family DIPO Index has 
a areate-f number of nigniflcant nHSOciaCionfl with the criterion variables than 
any of the coinponents and the components generally exhibit a conBlfltetit patCem 
of association. 
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rX, SUMMARY 

This study in based on extensive interviews of motheK's or mother- 
Hurrogateg of children between tha ages of one and ten yearn from aampled 
househoida in two upatate New York counties. Representative samples of about 
420 In Albany county and 550 in Saratoga county were obtained by means of a 
form of probability area saropling, Tli« two partlciftlar countlea were choaen 
because their DIPOV Indices contrasted strongly In 1970, 1971 and 1972. The 
principal purpose of the study was to explore the utility of the DIPOV Index 
as an indicator of the state of the child In various ecological settings. 

One finding of the study Is chat the DIPOV Indlcea derived from available 
census, state and local data aceurately picture the relative DIPOV status of 
these two counties. This crosa-valldation of available county data was based 
on an analysis employing a hlerarehleal multiple regression model which related 
available data to DIPOV proKlas derived from the survey data* Mother part of 
this analysis demonstrated that a DIPOV Indejc surrogate based on three available 
census variables (Urbanisation, Percent Whiter Median Income) for sub-county 
divisions (PSUs) is strongly related to the DIPOV proxlt^a for these PSUa, 
This constituted a loose croe a -^validation of potentially available DIPOV 
Indices for sub-county divisions « 

In the major analysis of this study, aQcompllshad by use of another 
hierarchical multiple regression models the relationships between several 
DIPOV Indices and a large nunier of child and parent variables were detarmlaed. 
The purpose of this examination was to discover the extent to \4ilch the Ind^ 
can serve as a Burrogate for a larger sat of needs and social problems of 
children. It was found that tha DIPOV Index Is related to a imiltltiide of 
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child and parentrtl problemB in all organlsmlc-behavioral dornainy at the sub- 
douuty and family levela, but th/it at the county level the indmx la not 90 
braadly auccesHful ns an Indicator, As possible retteonfl for Che latter finding, 
the flbucncc of a aufflclently extreme contraHt betwcien thm^ two counfclefl and 
the limitation of the study to rclativaly young children were BUggested, 

This study, in combination with both our c^nrJlc^r work nnd a concurrent 
Btudy of the count ies within 26 states, euggesta that the DIPOV Index, with 
aome limitations In certain sltuationsp haa considerable utility aa an Indi- 
cator of tha state of the child in a variety of ecological settings. 
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APPENDIX A 

SAfffLING PLAN AND SAIffLlNC RESULTS 
FOR ALBANY AND SARATOGA COUNl'lES 
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SAMPLING PLAN AND SAMPLING RIlSULTS FOR ALHANY AND SARATOGA COUNTIES 
1. INTRODUCTION 

The following material represent^ sampling plans and the results 
of inipltimcntlng the^e plana for Albany and Saratoga count lee, Examlna-^ 
tion of the DIPOV Index for New York State counties In 19 70^ 1971 and 
1972 revealed Albany county consistently at the "poor" end of the scale 
and it was chosen to represant the negative end of the dimension. Only 
HOmB of the New York City countiea were more extreme* Saratoga county^ 
which is contiguous to Albany county and immediately to the north, stands 
at the *'good'' end of the scale for 1970, 1971 and 1972 and it was se- 
lected to represent the positive end of the dimension* 

Albany county had a 1970 population of 286>742 in 93s769 house- 
holds (hhs) and the plan calls for an approach to about 2,300 hhs to 
obtain a sample si^e of 400, Saratoga county had a 1970 population of 
121,679 in 35,686 hha and the plan requires an approaeh to about 1,900 
hhs to obtain a sample size of 400. 
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11, ALBANY COirNTY 

The Untf:t!d StataB in clividud into EnumoraC; ton DiBtrlctB and Block 
f^roupH. Knurnerat Icin I)u;trlcts nro. popuiatlan area^; averaging about 250 
houBlng unltH and nve dcifiniKl by the Census Bureau. They are used for 
the coilcictioa and tabulation of populatiun aiid hnuRlng ccnisus data for 
Lbit conventional enumeration areas and for portionH of the mail-'out/msil- 
back SMSA'b not covered by the Address Coding Guido, Mlock Groups are 
combinations of contiguouR blocks; having cornbin«id avfc*rag« population of 
about IjOOO, They are used in cenaus-by--mall areas where Address Coding 
Huides have been preparod. 

The first^count data were in the form of 353 records representing 
43 whole Enumeration Districts (EDs), 7 EDs spilt in two, 3 EDs 8pllt in 
three, 2 EDs split in four, 3 uninapped EDb and 276 Block Groups (BGs). 

The tollowlng manipulations were performed on the original 353 
records i 

1, Records containing aero faTnilles with children under 18 were 
pooled with records of geographically adjacent areas (a total of 5 records 
made up of two whole EDs, two parts of an ED split in three, and one 
unmapped ED), This left 348 records. 

2. Records that represented ''phantOTn" BGs were dropped (46BGs).*^ 
This resulted In 302 surviving records » 



^^These EPs could not be found on the census maps. They contained either gero 

or very few families and were pooled as Indicated below. 

**''Phantoro" BGs represent data that lack sufficient information to assign 
them to a sptcific BG in the ceniua tract, 
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RiJuortiR which r£2preHGnt;(^a HpUt: EDfi tliat vort* not diocrlmlnablo 
, on riiiUl liuipH mru puuUkI (a Loial of 12 MplU ED n^cordy ware paoltMJ-^- 

li mn Mpllt In two Wfcfre coTublnerl Into 6 wholu KDa , 2 KDh aplit in throe 
were combined into 2 EVh^ 3p.Ui: In two, and 2 EDa split In four were 
combinGd into 2 IJDb gpUn In two), AIbo, llGn not diacrimlnable on field 
rmpH were pooled {a total of 12 HGs), The records of the two reniaining 
unmappad EDh wtaru poult^U with mappud EDo in thu appropriate census tracts. 
Theae proqaduraa reduced the number of records to 276. 

4» Finally, the 27 records containing fewer tlinn 50 hhs were 
pooled with geogfuphically adjacent areas reducing the number of racordri 
to 249 ► The aurvtvlng records ranged In number of households from 50 to 
1^700, These 249 records constitute the units from v^hlch the first-stage 
sample la to b^ drewn. At thla point they can be called ''Primary Sampling 
Untcs" (PSUa). 
Update for Kev Congtructtcn 

Planning agencies In Albany county i^ere contacted Ir. order to dis- 
cover where there was substantial new conatruction since 1970* The western 
and southern tovmi in the county had a relatively small amount of new 
construction but Albany city and the towns surrounding It (Cohoes , Colonie, 
Guilderland and Bethlehem) had a fair amount of new conatruction. For each 
of these five areas, the nuraber of new units and their locations were obtained 
These units were added to the 1970 household count of the appropriate PSUs ^ 
A total of 6,514 units were added to the 1970 count of 93|769 hhs resulting 
in 100.283 hhs, 

*A11 of the multiple units we learned of were added, as well as the single 
family and the tw faniily units that constituted a subdivision of taore than 
five individual units, 

*^^Each new dwelling unit was treated as ail additional household, 
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Artvr LhjH ujMiai.!' Llw 2^') PSUm rnny^ui In luimhfr of hniiHwhohln I rum 
dijvlarion, Z 77,^1. 

Tiu^ Initial Hainpl in^; frautlon for a HampJu hI^o of 400 when 100,283 
i.B tlH^ total numbfM- of iuniMohoj cIh 1h I 

100, 2b i 

It we aHsumo a 95 percent covera^>e ratea (the percent of ^xigting 
Uouaeholds found in the field) and a 75 percc^nt response rate (the percent 
of qualified hou^uhnlds time yieid a completed interview), and if we 
estimate the rate of ellgltale households (households with at least one 
child between the ages of 1 and 10) m 25 percent then the adjusted 
sampling fraction is i 



0,00399 



(.95) (.75) (.25) 0,178125 
and the final sampling fraction would be approKlmately 1/45, 

This results in 100,283/45 - 2,229. So that 2,229 householdB would 
have to be screened to obtain a sample slEe of 400 , or rounding off , 
if we select 50 PSUs, 45 households would be aareened in each PSU, for a 
total of 2*250 households to be screened. 



unde/?R obtained by using the number of families with, own chlldran 

census data foV ^r °' ""'"'''^ ' the 1970 

This vlfwed 2I ^7 ""t interpolating roughly bet.aan those number, 

inis yielded 24,000 families with children between 1 and 10 years old which 
li about 25 percent of the total number of households (si^m 
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lha 249 PSU£ i^ere ttien etratlfiid thrm variallass urban-rural, 
blaiclc--whlta j and sedt^n dnca^e. Thii attaclf lei list appears on the 
foL-lowing p^ges. 

Urban-^^ural — Percent rural population lariged trom 0 to lOO with 
39 TSUs having LCO pe^ce^it ^urjl pofulatioai 205 PgUt havtfig 0 ptrcent 
tUMl population and S PSII^ ep^italnJng 48^ 74,89, 94 and 94 percatit: 
TUr4l population. If a PSU Cpaitalacd 50 p^rc«t or mere rural popylatlon 
It <^as placed In th€ ^ur^l mttstm^ ao ttiac tlilB acratum im composed of 
43 fSUa with a total of a^ilfij hhs, rhs urba^ sttaituiu contalM 206 FSUg 

Blflek^whiti Parcant white population iffltigad frott 12 to 100* In 
th% rural St ratuiE It ranged hm 85 to lOO and tn the urban stratum from 
12 «d lOO, 

rha rural stratum was dlyid^d into two blttQfe-^^liito atratas 96 per 
cane ferUta popiilatlon or laps 0 PSUs) and SI ptWeUt whit^ population 
at ifiorc (38 PsUs) , 

The tirban atratum Wai divided Into min blaek-^^fUte strata; lass 
thai3 80 peraant whlw popuUttan (21 PSUs), 80-94 p«aant (20 PSUs), 
95-97 parcent <32 PSlJs)^ 98 farcant (33 PSUe) ^ 99 p^reifit (82 PSUa), 
lOO parcatit (16 PSUe), 
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^iy.t.ftn -■l »cginv HiHllan liuumif |n>r HLrHUiiii nuusfil rroiii «bi>ut $4200 
to about $l<),20O. I'or l rur.'il stratum the ra^\y^' w.ih from txbout $5600 
t.o about $13,800 aiul for the urbnn ncriitum from .ibout $1*200 to nhout 
^19.200. Within each of the urban-ruraUblack-whi tc strata the records 
were ordered from high to low* median income. 

The listing below entitled "Liatlng Aftor Straclf icatlon" represents 
an Drdering of PSUs In Albany county stratlfiud by urban-rural stitus. 
percont whtte, ami mecitan income. The two colunns to tho right present 
respectively the updated estiinates of number of households and cumulative 
numb«3r of houschclds. Details of the samplinp plan continue on page A-19 




Listing After Stgatifleation 



Record 


ED or 

Iract/BG 


Urban-Rural 


PsrcBnt 
White 


Median Income 


Mi \ff\h ^ f 

of HH 


fiifnii 1 ^ ^=1 

^ UULU ^ a J 

HH 


61 


144 


Rural 


n% 


$ 8,272 


307 


307 


303,304 


138.00/9,138.00/9 


ii 


96 


7,887 


200 


507 


294 


138,00/1 


II 


96 


6,930 


137 


644 


65 


148 


II 


85 


6,901 


289 


933 


73 


154 


II 


• 91 


5,588 


90 


1,023 


42 


132 


II 


lOO 


13,837 


189 


1,212 


24 


115 


II 






AH') 




47,48 


134 5 135 


It 


98 




J. JO 




13,352, 
353 


109.146,07/3 
146*07/9 


II 


lOO 


11 S6a 


127 




43,44 


133,1333 


II 


99 


10,671 


374 


2,674 


31 


122 


II 


99 


10,456 


69 


2,743 


62 


145 


II 


98 


10,340 


328 


3,071 


* 

10 


108 


II 


99 


10,021 


411 


3,482 


57 


140 


II 


99 


9,877 


61 


3,543 


289 


137.02/1 


II 


99 


9,813 


259 


3,802 


287,288 


137,01/9,137.01/9 


M 


99 


9,760 


316 


4,118 


32 


123 


tl 


99 


9,693 


521 


4,639 


258,259 


135,02/9, 135i02/9 


II 


98 


9,273 


387 


5,026 


* 

6 


105 


II 


99 


9,247 


452 


5,478 


58 


141 


11 


100 


9,231 


50 


5,528 


55,56 


139,139B 


11 


100 


9,191 


66 


5,594 


60 


143 


II 


98 


9,168 


428 


6,022 


2 


102 


fl 


99 


9,112 


274 


6,296 
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Listing After Scratif icatlon (continued^ 
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Record 


ED or 

Tract/BG 


Urban^Rural 


Parcent 
White 


Median Income 


Number 

of HH 


Cumula 
HH 


23 


114 


Rural 


981 


$ 8,963 


232 


6,528 


51,52,53 


137,137B,137C 


ft 


99 


8,86.'7 


454 


6,982 


16,18 


110 jllOB 


If 


100 


8,761 


234 


7,216 


*21 


112 


II 


99 


8,757 


162 


7,378 


35 


126 


M 


99 


8,716 


396 


7,774 


25 


116 


II 


97 


8,659 . 


734 


8,508 


20 


111 


If 


lOO 


8,557 


148 


8,656 


63 


146 


II 


99 


8,248 


287 


8,943 


* 

36 


127 


II 


98 


8,077 


358 


9,301 


22 


113 


11 


99 


8,075 


745 


10,046 


64 


147 


fl 


99 


7,741 


334 


10,380 


},76 


103,861 


If 


98 


7,705 


321 


10,701 


71 


152 


il 


99 


7,689 


481 


11,182 


• 8,69 


15O,150B 


11 


99 


7,626 


932 


12,114 


i3,34 


124,125 


ir 


99 


7,533 


321 


12,435 


28 


119 


PI 


99 


7,515 


491 


12,926 


70 


151 


n 


99 


7,479 


198 


13,124 


27 


118 


It 


99 


6,941 


544 


13,668 


29 


120 


II 


98 


6,806 


107 


13,775 


72 


153 


If 


99 


6,504 


390 


14,165 
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Listing 


After Stratification 


(continued) 












ED or 




Percent 

r.Tl-i 4 *H 


Median Income 


Nimber 
of HH 


Cumulative 
HH 


186 


2% 00/% 










x4 p jy4 


192 


25 00/2 


It 










115 


7.00/4 


it 


/ P 




A7 ^ 


Id j ioU 


83 


2 00/1 


If 


AQ 

07 


7 1 


A fl G 

4y O 


Lb jbjo 


184 


23.00/1 


n 


7Q 




1 R7 
X J / 


15 J OX5 


121 


11*00/2 


fi 








1 ^ Of *3 

ij , yi J 


79 


1.00/2 


II 


7^ 
/ J 


^^7 


Xq / 


xo , xuu 


181 


22.00/1 


Tl 


/ J 




QQ J 


lb ,5 0 J 


* 187 


23 00/^ 


1! 






AAA 


1 7 A^O 


195 


25 00/5 


if 


7A 


A 1 on 

0 y A7W 




1 7 Qon 

X / 5 7 


86 

WW 


2 00/4 


if 




A T y* 0 




XO 9 Oi>3 J 


185 


91 on/? 


tt 




A n^o 


hX3 


X7 y ^^tO 


122 


11 


fl 


7n 
/u 


D f OP J 


XX^ 


19,360 


194 


25 00/4 


rt 




R A9 "5 




19,682 


120 


11*00/1 


fl 




^ ^OA 


vX 


ly , 743 


190 


24.00/2 


II 


3^ 

■J" 






19 ^945 


193 


25 00/3 


ff 






= 5AQ 


20,214 


191 


25.00/1 


II 


28 




HQ J 




is 

85 


2 00/3 


If 


2 % 


^ n^A 


X f w-3^> 


21,732 


84 


2.00/2 


IT 


32 


5,042 


650 


22,382 


189 


24.00/1 


11 


34 


4,173 


344 


22,726 


112 


7 00/1 

* • WW* / M 


II 


0 J 


1 1 ^Ol 


JOJ 


^ jj xuy 


*177 


21 nn/2 

* WW / d> 


If 




XX, J4> 


1 /5 


9e/i 


347 


146,02/1 


II 


92 


10,934 


2O0 


23,484 


113 


7»00/2 


II 


86 


9,994 


311 


23,795 
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Ltsting After Stratification (continued) 



ED or 



Record 




urDan^Rural 


299 


138.00/5 


Urban 


176 


21.00/1 


M 


77,200 


1450, 26.00/9 


II 


131 


15 00/1 


II 


114 


7.00/3 


tl 


178 


21.00/3 


M 


119 


8.00/3 


ft 


* 

116 


7.00/5 


II 


118 


8.00/2 


11 


182 


22.00/2 


It 


198 


26.00/3 


II 


117 


8,00/1 


II 


*12S 


14 ,00/1 


II 


106 


6.00/1 


II 


123 


11.00/4 


it 


124 


11.00/5 


11 



Percent Number Cumulative 



White 


M©dian Incoiae 


of HH 


nn 


891 


S 9 721 






93 


9,184 


702 




81 


8,857 




24,905 


93 


8 5796 




I5,b91 


86 


8 ,610 


326 




91 


8 3SO7 






93 


7 ,587 




oft 071; 


81 


7 569 






89 


7 SAQ 




,y /t| 


89 


7 41Q 


->0D 




87 


7 41R 




io , / ID 


80 


7 368 




^0 ,» /y 


oi 
91 


7^056 ] 


.,203 


30,182 


94 


7,045 


369 


30,551 


86 


6,797 


541 


31,092 


88 


6,516 


797 


31.809 



96 


4.00/5 


II 


343 


146.01/1 


II 


143 


17.00/3 


It 


* 






350 


146.02/4 


II 


310 


139.00/6 


11 


30£ 


139.00/1 


II 


59 


142 


II 


160 


19.01/1 


M 



95 


14,719 


194 


32,083 


97 


13,333 


343 


32,426 


95 


12,754 


591 


33,017 


96 


12,601 


416 


33,433 


97 


12,560 


206 


33,639 


96 


12,283 


491 


34,130 


97 


12,136 


138 


34,268 


96 


12,091 


247 


34,515 
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Listing After Stratification (continued) 



Record 


Q or 
Tract/BG 


Urban- 


298 


138.0O/4 




* 

134 


15.00/4 


II 


137 


16.00/2 


II 


169 


20.00/1 


II 


26,74 


117, 177B 


II 


136 


16.00/1 


M 


* 

103 


5.02/2 


ti 


296, 297 


138.00/2, 138.00/3 


11 


295 


138.00/1 


M 


3O0 


138.00/6 


M 


308 


139.00/4 


ft 


*89 


3,00/2 


II 


197 


26.00/2 


tl 


302 


138.00/8 


f! 


5, 260, 
261, 262 


104, 136.00/1, 
136.0O/1, 136.00/1 


ft 


133 


15 .00/3 


fi 


132 


15 .00/2 


ft 


292, 293 


137.02/9, 137.02/9 


II 


230 


132.00/3 


II 




6 00/4 


II 


141 


17*00/1 


II 


126 


14,00/2 


If 



Percent Number CuBiulatlv 



«?hite 


Median Income 


of m 


HH 


97 


11,995 


603 


35,118 


97 


11,805 


307 


35,425 


97 


11,721 


343 


35,768 


97 


11,704 


669 


36,437 


96 


10,891 


168 


36,605 


97 


10,824 


698 


37,303 


97 


10,647 


178 


37,481 


97 


10,619 


301 


37,782 


97 


10,608 


514 


38,296 


97 


10,374 


162 


38,458 


96 


10 , 304 


374 


38,832 


96 


10,212 


1,700 


40,532 


96 


10,014 


496 


41,028 


96 


9,964 


363 


41,391 


97 


9,907 


236 


41,627 


95 


9,883 


437 


42,064 


96 


9,809 


434 


42,498 


95 


9,549 


202 


42,700 


97 


9 ,410 


265 


Hi, ,7bJ 


97 


9,024 


693 


43,658 


97 


8,935 


288 


43,946 


96 


8,467 


683 


44,629 
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Listing After Stratification (con 


tinued) 










Record 


aij or 


Urban 


Percent 




Number 


Cumulative 


Tract /BG 


Rural 




Median Income 


of HH 


HH 


108 


6.00/3 


Urban 


95% 


$ 8,041 • 


253 


44,882 


*X07 


6.00/2 


II 


9b 


7,783 


586 


45,468 

• 


145 


17.00/S 


fi 


98 


17,314 " 


208 


45,676 


144 


17.00/4 


11 


98 


16,581 


221 


45.897 


328 


142.01/2 


ft 


98 


15,912 


401 


46^298 


14,15,37 


109,1093,128 


tt 


98 


15,695 


630 


46,928 


* 334, 336 


142. 02/2^142. 02/9 


n 


98 


15,097 


417 


47,345 


266,267,268 


136.00/3,136.00/3, 


ti 


98 


14,281 


1,171 


48,516 




1 Jo .00/ 3 








11,12 


108,108B 


ti 


98 


14^225 


155 


48 671 


*281 


137.01/1 


It 


98 


14,208 


692 


49 363 


282,283 


137.01/2,137,01/2 


If 


98 


13,797 


915 


50 278 


307 


X39. 00/3 


H 


98 


13,704 


630 


50,908 


*93 


4.00/2 


ri 


98 


13,607 


732 


51,640 • 


138 


16.00/3 


IP 


98 


13,469 


341 


51,981 


7.8,9 


106,1068,107 


It 


98 


13,324 


1 155 


53il36 


*149,150 


18.01/3,18.01/3 


ir 


98 


13,234 


699 


53,835 


163 


19,01/4 


■i 


98 


12,986 


284 


54,119 


4 


103 


M 


98 


12,876 


561 


54,680 


167 


19.02/3 


fi 


98 


12,861 


475 


55jl55 


*142 


17.00/2 


tt 


98 


12 J 753 


476 


55,631 


344 


146.01/2 


U 


98 


12,685 


305 


936 


92,97* 


4.00/1^4,00/9 


tt 


98 


12,630 


668 


56,604 


*104 


5.02/3 


II 


98 


11,768 


800 


57 404 


264,265 


136.00/2,136.00/2 


II 


98 


11,695 


688 


58 092 * 


99 


5.01/2 


If 


98 


11 fi7Q 






323 


140.00/7 


If 


98 


11,455 


227 


58,572 
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Listing After Stratification (continued) 





W or 


Urban- 


Percent 




Nufflber 


Cumulative 


Record 


Tract/BG 


Rural 


White 


Median Incone 


of HH 


HH 


174 


20. 00/6 


Urban 


98Z 


$11,321 


280 


58,852 


309 


139.00/5 


ti 


98 


10,942 


391 


59,243 


*306 


139,00/2 


II 


98 


10,923 


362 


59,605 


81 


1.00/4 


II 


98 


10,674 


185 


59,790 


322 


140.00/6 


II 


98 


10,522 


350 


60,140 


196 


26.00/1 


II 


98 


10,393 


490 


60,630 


127 


14.00/3 


II 


98 


■ 

9,708 


246 


60,876 


199 


26.00/4 


II 


98 


9,654 


415 


61,291 


*80 


1.00/3 


II 


98 


8,857 


584 


61,875 


102 


S.02/1 


II 


98 


8,764 


235 


62,110 


78 


1,00/1 


II 


98 


7,389 


98 


62,208 



147 


18,01/1 


•1 


99 


19,195 


296 


62,504 


284 


137.01/3 


II 


99 


18,515 


712 


63,216 


*338 


142.03/2 


II 


99 


17,628 


319 


63,535 


339 ,,,342 


142.03/3, 142.03/9 


II 


99 


16,768 


228 


63,763 


340 


142.03/4 


II 


99 


16»615 


345 


64,108 


148 


18,01/2 


II 


99 


16,463 


589 


64,697 


151, 152 


18.01/4, 18.01/4 


II 


99 


14,842 


311 


65,008 


*253,254 


135.02/1, 135.02/1 


II 


99 


14,494 


393 


65,401 


30 


121 


II 


99 


14,446 


782 


66,183 


156 


18.02/2 


II 


99 


14,349 


214 


66,397 
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UstlnR After Stratification rr nntlnued) 



m or 



Urban- 



Percent 



Record 


TTact/BG 


Rural 


White 


Median Income 


of HH 


Ha 


277, 278, 
279, 280 


135 .00/9, 136.00/9, 
135.00/9, 136.00/9 


Urban 


99% 


$14,330 


732 


fi7 1 9Q 


*337 


142.03/1 


II 


99 


14,113 


559 


67,688 


269, 270 


136.00/4, 136.00/4 


1! 


99 


13,807 


285 


67,973 


166 


19.02/2 


11 


99 


13,794 


352 


68,325 


348 


146.02/2 


II 


99 


13,626 


183 


68,508 


165 


19.02/1 


• 1 


99 


13,536 


326 


68,834 


94 


4.00/3 


II 


99 


13,382 


347 


69.181 


139 


16.00/4 


II 


99 


13,366 


247 


69,428 


335 


142.02/3 


II 


99 


13,171 


292 


69,720 


161 


19.01/2 


11 


99 


13,029 


350 


70,070 


327 


142.01/1 


M 


99 


12,940 


503 


70,573 


162 


19.01/3 


il 


99 


12,838 


270 


70,843 


153, 154 


18.01/9, 18.01/9 


II 


99 


12,776 


204 


71,047 


it 

38, 39, 40 


129, 129B, 130 


M 


99 


12,688 


363 


71,410 


248 


135.01/3 


11 


99 


12,685 


405 


71,815 


222 


130.00/6 


li 


99 


12,601 


218 


72,033 


155 


18.02/1 


it 


99 


12,528 


403 


72,436 


246,249,250 


135.01/2,135.01/4, 
135.01/4 


II 


99 


12,269 


524 


72,960 


*290 


137,02/1 


II 


99 


12,152 1 


,474 


74,434 


140 


16.00/5 


It 


99 


12,101 


201 


74,635 


17, 19 


HO, HOB 


II 


99 


12,062 


313 


74,948 


*255, 256 


135.02/2, 135.02/2 


If 


99 


12,052 


662 


75,610 


88 


3.00/1 


II 


99 


11,950 


448 


76,058 
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A", 

Listing After StratlflcgUon (continued) 



ED or Urban- 

Record Tract /BG Rural 

158 18.02/4 Urban 

*313 140.00/1 

172 20.00/4 " 

245 135.01/1 " 

95 4,00/4 " 

*101 5.01/4 " 



49, 50, 326 


136, 136B, 141.0O/1 


if 


333 


142.02/1 


II 


171 


20.00/3 


11 


98 


5.01/1 


f» 


*251, 252 


135.01/9, 135.01/9 


ft 


173 


20,00/5 


It 


242 


101, 134.00/5 


II 


220 


130.00/4 


fl 


314, 315 


140.00/2, 140.00/2 


fi 


*66, 67 


149, 149B 


ft 


236 


133.00/3 


fl 


316, 317 


140.00/3, 140.00/3 


It 


170 


20 .00/2 


11 


320, 321 


140. 00/5, 140.00/5 


ft 


324 


140.00/8 


M 


*100 


5.01/3 


U 


241 


134.00/4 


If 


218 


13O.0O/2 


II 


318, 319 


140*00/4, 140*00/4 


(1 



Parcint Number Cuwulative 



White 


Median Income 


of HH 


HH 


991 


$11,918 


340 


76,398 


99 


11,909 


1,384 


77,782 


99 


11,834 


174 


77,956 


99 


11,800 


868 


78,824 


99 


11,569 


235 


79,079 


99 


11,513 


479 


79,558 


99 


11,496 


188 


79,746 


99 


11,476 


595 


80,341 


99 


11,429 


351 


80,692 


99 


11,379 


295 


80,987 


99 


11,245 


1,939 


82.926 


99 


11,214 


40O 


83,326 


99 


11,013 


230 


83,556 


99 


10,930 


526 


84,082 


99 


10,926 


574 


84,656 


99 


10,890 


877 


85,533 


99 


10,660 


485 


86,018 


99 


10,493 


549 


86,567 


99 


10,458 


475 


87,042 


99 


10,390 


249 


87,291 


99 


10,348 


119 


87,410 


99 


10,265 


221 


87,631 


99 


10,255 


302 


87,933 


99 


10,212 


284 


88,217 


99 


10,086 


325 


88,342 
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Listing A fter Strattf Ication (continued) 



Record 


ED nr^ 

Tcflct/8G 


Urban 
Rural 


Percent 
White 


Median Inconie 


Number 
of HH 


Cuinulotlvc 
HH 


201 


127.00/1 


Urban 


99% 


$10,007 


355 


• 

88,897 


301 


138.00/7 


Tl 


99 


9,898 


279 


89,176 • 


* 

202 


127.00/2 


II 


99 


9,737 


316 


89,492 


212 


129.00/2 


l» 


99 


9,395 


185 


89,677 


41 


131 


II 


99 


9,391 


101 


89,778 


224 


131.00/1 


II 


99 


9,375 


222 


90,000 


237 


133.00/4 


II 


99 


9,304 


493 


90,493 


219 


130.00/3 


II 


99 


9,283 


474 


90,967 


234 


133.00/1 


II 


99 


9,158 


273 


91,240 


* 

235 


133.O0/2 


II 


99 


9,092 


415 


91,655 


231 


132.00/4 


II 


99 


8,996 


403 


92,058 


206 


128.00/3 


II 


99 


8,927 


361 


92,419 


225 


131.00/2 


II 


99 


8,807 


423 


92,842 , 


240 


134.00/3 


II 


99 


8,781 


310 


93,152 


207 


128.00/4 


II 


99 


8,390 


181 


93,333 


*214 


129.00/4 


M 


99 


8,043 


306 


93,639 


205 


128.00/2 


M 


99 


8,011 


238 


93,877 


209 


128.00/6 


M 


99 


7,664 


391 


94,268 


229 


132.00/2 


II 


99 


7,558 


409 


94,677 


228 


132.00/1 


II 


99 


7,547 


219 


94,896 


208 


128.00/5 


M 


99 


7,187 


545 


95,441 


*210 


128,00/7 


II 


99 


7,081 


212 


95,653 


213 


129.00/3 


II 


99 


6,962 


590 


96,243 


204 


128.0O/1 


II 


99 


6,896 


220 


96,463 » 
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A-18 



Listing After Stratification (contlnupd') 

ED or Urban- 
Record Tract/BG Rural 


Percent 
White 


Median Incoat 


Number 
of HH 


Cumulat 
HH 


54, 75 


138, aziB 


Urban 


100% 


$17,383 


356 


96,819 


329 


142.01/3 


n 


100 


16,503 


146 


96,965 


351 


146.02/5 


II 


100 


13,017 


176 


97,141 


349 


146.02/3 


It 


lOO 


12,933 


226 


97,367 


* 

332 


142.01/9 


11 


lOO 


12,389 


122 


97,489 


45, 46 


133C, 133D 


11 


100 


11,498 


124 


97,613 


157 


18,02/3 


n 


100 


11,375 


183 


97,796 


217 


130,00/1 


n 


100 


11,089 


345 


98,141 


221 


130.00/5 


11 


100 


10,764 


402 


98,543 


238 


134.00/1 


II 


100 


9,591 


148 


98,691 


239 


134.00/2 


11 


100 


9,495 


162 


98,853 


203 


127.00/3 


It 


100 


9,357 


235 


99,088 


232 


132.00/5 


M 


100 


8,616 


315 


99,403 


*227 


131.00/4 


tl 


100 


8,490 


121 


99,524 


226 


131,00/3 


II 


IQO 


8,361 


360 


99,884 


211 


129.00/1 


•1 


100 


6,732 


399 


100,283 
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Sampling Plan 

Flrjt-Stage Saniple It was decided that 50 of thg 249 PSUa 
(approximately 20 %) would be selected in the first-stage sample and 
Chat this aalection would be with probability proportional to size. When 
50 PSUs are selected, the sampling interval is 2005.66 (100,283/50), lo 
that a random number between zero and 2005.65 was selected as a starting 
point in the cumulative hh list. Using the sampling interval of 2005.66, 
we then counted down the cumulative list to obtain 50 aampling pointa. 
The listed records marked with an asterisk on the preceding pages were 
the PSUs selected in this first-stage sample. 

For an ultimate sample size of 400, with 50 PSUs, we would ejcpect 
to obtain, on the average, 8 coniplated interviews in each PSU. With the 
coverage, response and eligible household rates that we estimate, we ex~ 
pact It to be necessary to screen 45 households in each PSU on the average 
to obtain 8 coaipleted interviews. 

Second-Stage Sample — Each of the 50 selected PSUs was divided In- 
to segments with a minimum segnent size of about 45* In order to obtain 
the desired 8 completed interviews. For this purpose block Btatlstlcs** 
were used when they were available, otherwise aerial photographs and New 
York State Department of Transportation Planimetric Maps (1:24,000 Series) 
were employed. The number of dwelUng units listed for each block or 
found in the aerial photographs and maps was then corrected according to 
the household count employed in the first-stage sample. 

*44,9268 

**U. B, Bureau of the Census. Census of Housing! 1970. BLOCK STATISTICS. 
Final Report HC <3)-i56 Albany-Schenectady-Troy, New York Urbanized Area. 
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The number of Ht?gmentH In each PSU vnriOfl from 1 to 15. One H43h-^ 
ment in mch of the 50 PSUs wn« than HelcrtPfl with probflblllty proportlonfll 
to size. According to the* numbf*r of houaeholdR In each selected anginent 
a sampling ratio which served an the eampllng Interval wag detorralnad, 
and with a random starting point, a lint of t\w nolpctml dwolHnE unit 
numbers In each segment was generated* 

The procedure followed is llluBtratRd on the next page. Tr/u t 1,00, 
BG3, with 584 householdg waa one of the 50 selected In the flrst-Btage 
sample. Based on the bloek statistics which are presented by block num- 
bers, the block group was divided into 5 segments with 82-166 dwelXlng 
units apiece. Using a random Integer from 1 to 584 » the second segment 
with 166 hhs was selected. Finally, since we wanted to sample one in 
every 166/44,9268 ^ 3.6949 hhs, from a random starting point between 1 
and 3.6949 (the "seed" 2.0874), we asked our listers to Identify the 2nd, 
6th| 9th, etc. dwelling unit in the selected segment* 

The listers in tha field then employed the selected dwelling unit 
numbers to generate an address list to be approached by the interviewers. 
The selected segments and the results of field listing appear on pages 
A-22 to A-24. 
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I 



Tract LOO H(;:J 



584HH 



Block 
Numbt! r 

301 

302 

30 3 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 



DwcilllnK 
UnitH 

1 51 

69 
171 
0 

32 

46 

54 

48 

31 



DwHlllnp, 

Unita 

Corrected 



leT^ 



0 
31 



S^egmcmta 
146 

166 
—-98 



Cumulation 



146 




92 



82 



312 Selected 
410 

502 

584 



Selection: Block 30J 









3«6449» 


SffiO* 


?»fl874 




■ 




fig 


9- 


11a 


17s 


?1« 


?4 = 


?»« 


3?» 


35 


■ 


3^* 


4 3s 


4fi* 




54* 


Si« 


fi1» 




fi9« 


72 


m 




«§s 


83» 


f»7s 




94« 


98« 


102^ 


1««a 


1«9 


m 




117s 


1?^» 


1?d* 


i?e» 


131" 


135» 


13l» 


14?« 


146 


m 




154» 


167» 


IfilB 


1fiS« 


ISfls 


17?» 


17fi* 


179* 


1«3 


w 




1^1* 


1fl«» 


10q. 




2I»§* 


2B9» 




21«« 


22# 


m 




film 


?31» 






Z4?- 


?4e« 




253= 


257 


m 










?7i« 


27f« 


28 3* 


?I7» 


29i« 


294 


m 


?§!» 






30fl» 


312» 


.316» 


3Z0» 


324a 


3278 


331 


m 


33fl»f33P 
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A-22 



ScgmuntH Ht'lt'iitfd In thf Socoiul Stflfte 



Racord 


UI) or 
Tract/BG 


Block or 
Segment 


Expi'ctecl 
HH 


Dwell Ing 

llnltH 

Found 

In LlBtinf^ 


HiimpltHi 

Dwelling 
Units 


42 


132 


3 


52 


34 


29 


10 


108 


902 


198 


198 


45 


6 


105 


7 


42 


31 


31 


21 


112 


2 


88 


110 


56 


36 


127 


4 


45 


43 


43 


68,69 


150,1508 


4 


66 


62 


42 


27 


118 


6 


60 


56 


40 


83 


2.00/1 


107 


146 


353 (224 Sr 
Citizen units) 


. 109 (70 
Gitlieen 


187 


23.00/4 


401 


257 


277 


48 


122 


11.00/3 


301-305 


69 


0 


0 


85 


2.00/3 


306-307 


149 


127 


39 


177 
131 


21.00/2 
15,00/1 


201-203 
104 


175 
107 


169 (34 
"Adults only") 
94 


43 (9 ' 
only") 

39 


116 


7.00/5 


502-503 


143 


133, 


42 


125 


14.00/1 


104 


145 


154 


47 


124 


11.00/5 


507-509,518 


142 


135 


43 


350 


146.02/4 


401-403 


104 


98 


42 


134 


15.00/4 


403-404,406 


93 


115 


56 


103 


5.02/2 


201,205-207 


88 


113 


57 


89 


3.00/2 


226 


135 


116 


39 
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S aj ma n in Scltictud _l_n tho^ Bo cund S Uage ( continued ) 

Dwelling 



Record 


KD or 
Tract /BG 


Block or 
Segment 


Expected 
HH 


Units 
Found 

In Listing 


Sampled 

Dwelling 

Units 


302 


138.00/8 


807-809,811- 


Q Q 
OO 


89 


44 


109 


6.00/4 


409 


156 


170 


49 


107 


6.00/2 


205 


97 


82 


38 


334,336 


142.02/2, 

142-02/9 


201,203-'206 


94 


78 


38 


281 


137 01/1 


1 m 


"J on 


347 


49 


93 


4.00/2 




1 7A 

J. /O 


175 


44 


149,150 


ifi m /I 

18.01/3 


JU J— JU / 


1 A /. 


97 


42 


142 


17 f5n/7 




o4 


76 


40 


104 


5,02/3 




J J 




4 


306 


139 . 00/2 






91 


46 


80 


1.00/3 


303 


166 


148 


40 


338 


142.03/2 


203-208 


106 


112 


47 


253,254 


135.02/1, 
135.02/1 


111 


291 


376 


58 


337 


142.03/1 


115-118 


127 


153 


54 


139 


16.00/4 


403-404 


75 


73 


44 


38,39,40 


129.129B, 
130 


214-219. 
301-305 


101 


366(213 Sr. 156(102 
Citizens Units) Citizens 


290 


137.02/1 


131 


136 


288 


94 



4 

123 

o 
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Sagmencs Selected in the Second Stage (continued) 

Dwelling 

Units Sampled 
ED or Block or Expected Found Dwelllne 

MmA Tract/BG Segment HH In Listing Units 



255,256 135.02/2, 204 114 

135.02/2 



26 11 



313 140.00/1 108 122 151 55 

W 207 249(195 Sr. 54(42 Sr 

Citizen units) Citizen units) 



251.252 135.01/9, 901-903 134 

135.01/9 

1,242 101,134.00/5 101,501-503 107 



126 43 



107 45 



66,67 149,149B 6 60 74 



55 



100 5.01/3 304-306 123 148 54 

202 127.00/2 201-203 106 HI 47 



235 133,00/2 205-206 93 83 

214 129,00/4 401-403 111 101 

210 128.00/7 701-703,708 115 129 

332 142.01/9 902 122 58 

227 131.00/4 401-412 121 175 



40 

41 
51 
21 
65 



TOTALS: 6382 6704 2359 
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At the compiution of the- llHtlng proceaH, 2,359 dw(3lllng units had 
been sanipled and the addresses and other information necessary to find 
these units were turned over to the interviewers. During the screening 
process the interviewers found an additional 36 dwelling units at the 
listed addresses. (This resulted, for example, when the lister, on the 
basis of his information, considered a dwelling unit to be a one-family 
house but the interviewer discovered It to be occupied by two or more 
separate Householus. In such cases all of the households at that address 
were approached.) In addition, during the screening process, 143 listed 
units were found to be unoccupied (a vacancy rate of 5.97%). These addi- 
tions and subtractions resulted in 2,252 households appearing in the 
sample. 

Only those households containing at least one child between the 
ages of 1 and 10 years were "qualified" for the study. Screening dis- 
covered 503 qualified households of the 2,252 in the sample. Of those 
503 households, 424 resulted In completed interviews. Of the remaining 
79 households, 56 refused to be interviewed and 23 could not be inter- 
viewed for a variety of reasons (e.g., not at home, no English spoken). 

Calculation of the sampling ratio prior to sampling used estimates 
of the coverage, qualified and previous rates. Coverage rate was 
assumed to be 95% and turned out to be: sampled hhs/expected hhs - 
2,252/2,250 = 100.1%. Qualified rate was estimated to be 25% and 
was- qualified hhs/sampled hhs = 503/2,252 - 22.34%. Response rate was 
estimated at 75% wasi Gompleted Interviews /qualified' hhs = 424/503 ^ 
84.29%. 
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III. SARATOGA COUNTY 
PreproceBslng 

The first-count data for Saratoga county were in the form of 104 
records repreaentlng 66 whole Emimeration Dlitricts (EDs), 13 EDs split 
in two, 1 ED split in four and 8 Block Groups (BGs), 

The following manipulations were performed on the original 104 

records i 

1, Records that represented "phantom" BGs were dropped (2BGs) and 
one ED reprasenting the zero-popuJation Adirondack Forest Preserve was 
dropped. This resulted in 101 iurviving records* 

2* Records which represented split EDs that were not discriminable 
on field maps were pooled (a total of 12 split ED records were pooled 
9 EDs split in two were combined into 9 whole EDs and 1 ED split in four 
was combined into 1 whole ED)* In addition, whole EDs which could not 
be appropriately discriminated from one another were pooled* (a total of 
3 EDs were pooled in this uianner— 3 EDs were combined into one and, in 
another case, 2 EDs were combined into one). This left 86 records* 

3. Finally, the four records containing fewer than 50 hhs were 
pooled with geographinally adjacent areas reducing the number of records 
to 82. 

The surviving records ranged in number of households from 73 to 
1,655. These 82 records conetltute the units from which the first'-Btage 

*Thls occurred because most of Saratoga county is outside the SM8A and 
was enumerated down to block level in a atate-eontracted census. In 
some instances this resulted In non-alignment of first-count data with 
block statistics and requirad pooling. 
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ampU is CO be drawn. M this poJiiC thuy can be called "i'rimary Sampling 

Unlt3" (I'SUs). 

U pdate for New CkinH I: ruction 

Planning agencies in SaratogB county were contacted In order to 
discover where there was substantial new construction since 1970. A 
rather large amount of new construction was reported along the corridor 
of the Northway, a major, relatively new, north-south road. Whenever 
possible, town officials were contacted to determine the number of new 
units, Including trailer spaces, and their location *. These units were 
added to the 1970 household count of the appropriate PSUa**. A total of 
5,202 units were added to the 1970 count of 33,686 hhs resulting in 40,888 hh 

After this update the 82 PSUs ranged in number of households from 73 
to 1,974. The mean number of households was 498.63 and the standard devi- 
ation, 375.26. 
Sampling Ratio 

The initial sampling fraction for a Bample size of 400 when 40,888 
is the total number of households is; 

400 

40,888 " °-00978 
If we assume a 95 percent coverage rate (the percent of existing 
households found in the field) and a 75 percent response rate (the percent 



*A11 of the multiple units we discovered were added, aa well as the single- 
family, two-family and trailer space units that Gonstituted a grouplnB of 
more than five Individual units. 

**Each new dwelling unit was treated as an additional household. 



A=28 



of qualified householda that yield a completed interview) j and IF wa eatl- 

mate the rate of eligible or qualified households (households with at least 

one child between the ages of 1 and 10) as 30 percent^ j then the adjusted 

sampling fraction is: 

0,00978 Q.Q0978 
(,95)(.75)r(;36) " 0/21375 ^ 0.0458 

and the final sampling fraction would be approximately 1/22. 

This results in 40,888/22 - 1,859, So that 1,859 households would 

have to be screened Lo obtain a sample size of 400, or converting the 

number in each PSU to 38 rather than 37,18, 1^900 households would have 

to be screened. 

Implicit Stratification and Sampling Probability 
Proportional to Size 

Stratification 

The 82 PSUs were stratified on three variables: urban-rural^ blacks- 
white, and median income. This stratified list appears on the following 
pages , 

Urban-rural — Percent rural population was 0 or 100 with 45 PSUs 
having 100 percent rural population and 37 PSUs having 0 percent rural 
population, , The rural stratum is composed of 21,434 households and the 
urban stratum, 19,454 households. 

Black-white ~ Percent white population ranged from 81 to 100, In 
the rural stratum it ranged from 98 to 100 and in the urban stratum from 
81 to 100, 

*This estjjnate was obtained by using the number of families with own children 
under 18 and the number of families with own chlldiren under 6 from the 1970 
census data for Saratoga county and interpolating roughly between those 
numbers. This yielded 12,500 families with children Between 1 and 10 years 
old, which is about 30 percent of the total number of households (40|888), 
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Lnck oi vnr lability on percent: whltu populntlcin in the rural 
Htratum caused thU not to be a uB^ful stratifying variable within this 
.stratum. Howevorj tho urban stratum was divided into two black-white 
Bttatai less than 98 percent white population (9PSUb) and 98-100 per- 
cent white population (28F^SUs). 

Median income — Median Income per stratum ranged from about 
$2,700 to about $18,400. For tho rural stratum the range was from about 
$2,700 to about $14,400 and for the urban itratum from about $6,300 to 
about $18,400, Within each of the urban-rural/black-white Btrata the 
records were ordered from high to low median income. 

The listing on the following pages entitled "Listing After 
Stratification" represents an ordering of PSUs in Saratoga county strat- 
ified by urban-rural status, percent white, and median Income, The two 
columns to the right present respactively the updated estimates of num- 
ber of households and cumulative number of households* Details of the 
sampling plan continue on page A-34, 
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ListlnR 


After 


Stratlf ic£ 


itlon 


Record 


ED 
Tr( 


or 

ict/BG 


Urban- 
Rural 


54 




549 


Rural 


18 




517 


n 


19 




518 


II 


*20 




519 


II 


13 




512 


II 


91 




577 


II 


69,72 




561,563 


II 


*65 




558 


II 


*14 




313 


II 


29 




527 


II 


30 




528 


II 


*28 




526 


II 


26 




524 


II 


63,64 




557,557B 


II 


*27 




525 


II 


*12 




511 


II 


**50,51 




546,546B 


II 


*23,24 




522,522B 


II 


68 




560 


II 


*22 




521 


•I 


84 




572 


II 


*53 




548 


11 


8 




507 


II 



ERIC 



Percent 
White 


Median 
IncomQ 


Number 
of HH 


Cumulative 
HH 


100% 


$ 2,733 


73 


73 


100 


4,250 


128 


201 


100 


4,292 


204 


405 


99 


4,665 


196 


601 


99 


4,935 


115 


716 


100 


5,372 


76 


792 


99 


5,749 


466 


1,258 


99 


6,083 


547 


1,805 


99 


6,127 


328 


2,133 


99 


6,170 


156 


2,289 


99 


6,180 


451 


2,740 


100 


6,589 


219 


2,959 


99 


6,593 


519 


3,478 


99 


6,732 


251 


3,729 


99 


6,734 


450 


4,179 


99 


6,741 


534 


4,713 


99 


6,85;7 


1,526 


6,239 


98 


6,949 


1,128 


7,367 


100 


6,952 


430 


7,797 


99 . 


7,352 


436 


8,233 


100 


7,386 


143 


8,376 


99 


7,420 


560 


8,936 


100 


7,466 


241 


9,177 
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Listing After Stratification (con tinued) 



Record 


ED or 
Tract/ BG 


Urban- 

RuraJ, 


Percent 

White 


Median 

Income 


N iiinb G 1* 

of m 


Ciifniil Ai 

W Ullll u Ax S 

HH 


52 


547 


Rural 


99% 


7,615 


78 


9,255 


*70,71 


562,562B 


II 


99 


7,62,1 


679 


9,934 


95 


580 rural 


II 


100 


7,767 


126 


10,060 


*21 


520 


II 


98 


7,809 


708 


10,768 


**80,81,82,83 571,571B,C,n 


II 


99 


7,820 


1,809 


12,577 


*7 


506 


It 


99 


7,877 


504 


13,081 


55 


550 


M 


98 


.7,961 


215 


13,296 


15,16 


514,515 


II 


100 


7,973 


186 


13,482 


*60 


555 


II 


99 


8,215 


564 


14,246 


*78 


569 


II 


99 


8,242 


629 


14,675 


*59 


554 


II 


99 


8,427 


532 


15,207 


61 


556 


II 


99 


8,547 


203 


15,410 


46 


542 


II 


99 


8,832 


412 


15,822 


*66,67 


559,5598 


II 


98 


8,872 


500 


16,322 


25 


523 


II 


99 


8,912 


131 


16,453 


*79 


570 


It 


99 


8,929 


533 


16,986 


45 


541 


II 


99 


8,973 


466 


17,452 


* 94 


579 


II 


99 


9,087 


631 


18,083 


86 


573 


tl 


99 


9,481 


353 


18,436 


*56 


551 


II 


100 


10,175 


418 


18,854 


**92,93 


578,5788 


II 


99 


10,615 


1,974 


20,828 


*87 

t 


574 


II 


99 


14,433 


606 


21,434 


38 


534 


Urban 


89 


6,322 


124 


21,558 


*39 


535 


(1 


81 


6,772 


682 


22,240 
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Listing After Stratification (eontlnued) 



Record 


ED or 
Tract/BG 


Urban- 
Rural 


Percent 
White 


Median 
Incoma 


Number 
of m 


Cumulat 
HH 


^ J7 




Urban 


95% 


$ 8,111 


482 


22,722 




539 


II 


87 


8,925 


523 


23,245 




537 


It 


97 


8,984 


282 


23,527 


*42 


538 


II 


96 


9,092 


865 


24,392 


*36 


532 


II 


93 


9,171 


743 


25,135 


32 


529B 


II 


97 


9,599 


171 


25,306 


44 


540 


M 


96 


10,796 


294 


25,600 



9 


508 


1! 


100 


7,928 


155 


25,755 


*49 


545 


if 


100 


8,348 


290 


26,045 


48 


544 


It 


99 


8,383 


581 


26,626 


*102 


628/2 


i! 


99 


8,608 


377 


27,003 


101 


628/1 


If 


99 


8,784 


423 


27,426 


**73,74,75 


564,565,566 


11 


99 


8,804 


1,131 


28,557 


*76,77 


567,568 


It 


99 


8,962 


926 


29,483 


99 


627/3 


tl 


100 


9,036 


409 


29,892 


*97,98 


627/1,627/2 


II 


99 


9,120 


209 


30,101 




503,504 


11 


99 


9,197 


364 


30,465 


*40 


536 


11 


98 


9,220 


582 


31,047 


*10 


509 


II 


99 


9,471 


604 


31,651 


47 


543 


If 


99 


9,496 


503 


32,154 


*11 


510 


II 


99 


9,501 


311 


32,465 


3 


502 


11 


99 


9,898 


551 


33,016 


*103 


628/3 


II 


99 


10,134 


215 


33,231 
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J^^^-ljuiLAf t^tir St:rati fIcn^.lon (continued) 



Record 


liD or 
Tract/BG 


Urban- 
Rural 


Perctnit 
White 


Median 

Income 


Number 
of HH 


Cumulac 
HH 




501,501B 


Urban 


99 


$ 10,456 


976 


34,207 


35 


531 


ti 


98 


10,544 


423 


34,630 




552 


II 


98 


11,100 


386 


35,016 


58 


553 


1 1 


99 


11,157 


281 


35,297 


*6 


505 


1 1 


100 


11,185 


372 


35,669 


85' 


572 


1 1 


99 


11,932 


254 


35,923 


**31 


529 


1 1 


98 


12,156 


1,370 


37,293 


*33,34 


530,530B 


1 1 


99 


12,742 


1,045 


38,338 


96 


580 urban 


II 


99 


12,954 


144 


38,482 


*62 


556 


II 


99 


13,891 


540 


39,022 


90 


576 


II 


99 


14,597 


384 


39,406 


**88,89 


575,5758 


II 


98 


18,444 


1,482 


40,888 
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Sampling Plan 

First-Stage Sample — It was decided that, as in the case of Albany 
county, 50 lampllng poihts would be silected In the first-stage sample, 
with the selection, again, with probability proportional to size. However, 
since there were only 82 PSUs In Saratoga county, in some instances a PSU 
would be selected mora than once. (It turned out that six PSUs were selected 
twice.) With 50 sampling points, the sampling interval Is 817.76 (40,888/50) 
so that a random number between lero and 817.76 was selected as a starting 
point in the cumulative hh list. Using the sampling Interval of 817.76, 
we then counted down the cumulative list to obtain 50 iampllng points. The 
listed records parked with an asterisk on the preceding pages were the PSUs 
selected in this first-stage sample. Double asterisks Indicate that the 
PSU was selected twice. 

For an ultimate sample size of 400, with 50 sampling points, we would 
expect to obtain, on the average, 8 completed Interviews in each PSU (or 16 
if the PSU was selected twice). With the coverage, response and eligible 
household rates that we estimate, we expect it to be necessary to. screen 38 
households in each PSU on the average to obtain 8 completed Interviews. 

Second-Stag e Sample — Each of the selected PSUs was divided into 
segments with a minimum sequent size of about 38* in order to obtain the 
desired 8 completed Interviews. For this purpose block statistics** were 
used when they were available, otherwise New York State Department of 



*37.6170 

**U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Housing; 1970. BLOCK STATISTICS 
Final Report HC (3) - 156 Albany-Schenectady-Troy , New York Urbanized ' 
Area, 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Housing i 1970. BLOCK STATISTICS. 
Final Report HC (3) - 163. Selected Areas In New York. 
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Transportation Planimetric Maps (1; 24, 000 Series) were employed. The 
nimber of dwelling units listed for each block or found In the maps. was 
then corrected according to the household count employed in the first- 
stage sample. 

The number of segments In each PSU ranged from 2 to 14. One segment 
was then selected (or two if the PSU had been initially selected twice) with 
probability proportional to size. According to the number of households In 
each selected segment a sampling ratio which served as the sampling interval 
was determined, and with a random starting point, a list of the selected 
dwelling unit numbers in each segment was generated. 

The procedure followed is Illustrated on the next two pages. 
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Example o f Second-Staee Samplft 
ED 510 



Block 
Nmnber 



223 

Ilk 

225 

226 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 



Dwelling 
Units 

34 

16 

4 
13 
21 
22 
38 

0 

0 

0 
18 

7 
87 
21 
0 
17 
8 
18 
0 
0 



Dwelling 

Units 

Cor rected 



33 
15 
4 
13 
20_ 
21 
36 
0 
0 
0 
17 
7 



. 311 HH 



Segments 



Cumulation 



85 



85 



•> 81 



166 



84 




20 




0 




16 




8 




17 




0 




0 





145 



311 



Selected 
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Example of Second-Stage Samplg (continued) 

ED 510 311 HH 



Selection: Blocks 309-316 



Ml* 


§? lUS 




0.8146«' 


SAHP 


RATIO- 


3*8S64# SEED- 


0*'88lf6 




!■ 


5« 


9- 


18b 


16- 


80- 


a4B 


88- 


38- 


36 


■ 


39* 


43b 


47- 


SU 


55- 


39- 


63- 


66- 


70- 


74 


fli 


78* 


8 a* 


86- 


90B 


93- 


97" 


101- 


105- 


109b 


118 


m 


117« 


i80a 


184- 


i88B 


138- 


136* 


140B 


144- 


1 47b 


I5i 


m 


iSSii 


159" 


163> 


167b 


I71- 


174- 


178b 


188- 


186- 


190 


m 


194m 


198> 


801- 


809- 


809- 


813b 


817- 


881- 


884- 


888 




33g« 


836- 


840- 


844- 


848- 


851b 


8S9B 


859- 


aesB 


867 


m 


i71« 


875» 


878- 


888- 


886 
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o6J,SCC6Q in 


^T%a Ga^ni^^ G ^ n n #* 

cne sQcona acagg 








Record 


ED or 
Tract/BG 


Block 
or 

Segment 


'fficpected 
HH 


Dwalllng Units 
Found 

In Listing 


Sanpli 
Dwell 

Units 


20 


519 


2 


103 


175 


64 


65 


558 


813 


95 


87 


34 


14 


513 


1 


94 


160 


64 


28 


526 


201-210, 
212-220 


108 


85 


30 


27 


525 


121-124 


97 


106 


42 


12 


511 


901-904, 
909 


90 


115 


48 


50,51 


546,546B 


914-915 


405 


160 


14 


50,51 


546,546B 


935-942 


115 


134 


44 


23,24 


522 j522B 


36-40 


80 


125 


59 


22 


521 


918-920, 
925-926 


156 


156 


37 


53 


548 


7 


84 


82 




70,71 


562 562B 


111-119 
929-932 


98 


207 


80 


21 


520 


933-934, 
936-938 


79 


102 


48 


80-83 


571A-D 


815,820 


101 


148 


56 


80-83 


571A-D • 


839 


184 


207 


42 


7 


506 


936-941 


96 


104 


41 


60 


555 


920-924 


108 


142 


50 


78 


569 


825-826, 
833-835 


260 


226 


33 


59 


554 


804,814 


217 


265 


46 


66,67 


559,5598 


824,912 


205 


305 


56 
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Segmenti 


Sslected In 


the Second Stage 


(continued) 






Record 


ED ot 
Tract/BG 


or 


Expected 


Dwelling Units 
Found 

in Listing 


Sampled 

Dwelling 

Units 


79 


570 




7 ^ 


Til 
111 


56 


94 


579 


958-961 




111 
111 


37 


56 


551 


918-922 
924 


OX 




32 


92,93 


578 S7ftR 




IjU 


174 


51 


92,93 


578.578B 


Q22 




1 OQ 


15 


87 


574 


101 


^1 ft 




48 


39 


535 


503-504 


75 


79 


40 


37 


533 


112-113, 
512 


81 


74 


35 


41 


537 


122-1 


lis 


1 On 


39 


42 


538 


306-307 






42 


36 


532 


317,320-324, 


74 


81 


. ^41 


49 


' 545 


313-317 


1 




44 


102 


628/2 


2in 217^918 


/ ^ 


7 7 


41 


73-75 


564-566 


305^-309 


88 


124 


54 


73-75 


564-566 


415,417| 

419-423 


74 


8^ r 


43 


76,77 


567,568 


212^215 


87 


82 


36 


97,98 


627/1,627/2 


201-212 


114 


139 


45 


40 


536 


208-209, 
217-219 


73 


79 


40 


10 


509 


211-213 


90 


65 


27 



141 
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Segments 


Selected in 


the Second Stage 


(continued) 






Record 


ED or 
Tract/BG 


Block 
or 

Segment 


Expected 

m 


Dwelling Units 
Found 

In Listing 


Sampled 

Dwalllng 

Units 


11 


510 


309-316 


145 


166 


43 


103 


628/3 


301-309 


109 


115 


40 


1,2 


501,5018 


916 


101 


108 


41 


57 


552 


101,103, 

105-107 


72 


79 


41 


6 


505 


311-313 


110 


110 


38 


31 


529 


215 


786 


852 


41 


31 


529 


232 


229 


177 


29 


33,34 


530,5308 


206-207, 
210 


79 


71 


■ 33 


62 


556 urban 


407-410, 
412,414 


87 


115 


50 


88, 8| 


575,5758- " 


-'-201-207 


705 


758 


40 


88,89 


575,5753 


412 


230 


235 


38 






Totals 1 


7,725 


8,236 


2,124 
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Sampling Results 

At the completion of the listing process, 2,124 dwelling units 
had been sampled and the addresses and other information necessary to 
find these units were provided to the interviewers. During the screen- 
ing process the interviewers found an additional 7 dwelling units at 
the listed addresses* In addition, during screening 76 units were found 
to be unoccupied (a vacancy rate of 3.57%) and 41 listed units were 
vacation homes* These additions and subtractions resulted in 2,014 
households appearing In the smple. 

Screening discovered 638 of the 2^014 households to be qualified 
for the study (households with at least one child between 1 and 10 years 
of age). Of these 638 households, 552 resulted In completed interviews. 
Of the remaining 86 households, 50 refused to be interviewed and 36 
could not be interviewed for a variety of reasons (e,g*pnot at home, no 
English spoken) * 

Calculation of the sampling ratio prior to sampling employed esti- 
mates of the coverage, qualified and response rates. Coverage rate was 
assumed to be 95% and turned out to be'i sampled hhs/expected hhs 
2014/1900 ^ 106%, Qualified rate was estimated to be 30% and wasi 
qualified hhs/s^pled hhs ^ 638/2014 ^ 31.68%. Response rate was esti- 
mated at 75% and wast completed interviews /qualified hhs ^ 552/638 ^ 
86.52%. 
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APPENDIX B 



PREDICTOR VARIABLES AND CRjTERION yARIABLES 
IN AN^YTIC MODEL 2 
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fABLE IB! PREDICTOR Vi^IABLlS IN ANALYTIC MODEL 2 



Predictor Set 
and Virlibli 



Dlserlptlon 



I. SUMECT 

1. Age 

2. Sax 
11 COUliTY 

3, County 
in PSUDIPO INDEX 

4, PSU DlPO Index 



Coded ag age of lanpli child in years, ranging froQ 1 to 10. Schedule A 
coven igs l|Scheduli B, ages 2 to 4; and Sehidule Gj iges 5 to 10, 

1 » lifflilii 2 ' Mi 



IsAlbany, 2«Sir8togi 



Each fwily received a DIPO Index score (lee bilow— Family DIPO Index), 

A lean for eicli PSU (PriMry Saipling Unit) was obtained by averaging the ^ 

faiily icorss within each PSU i 



Each toily received a Dependency status score (set below^-Failly DIPO Indix). 
A itan for iich PSU m obtained by avsri|ing the faiily scores within iich PSD, 

Aa ibovi, using the fplly Inconplite lamlly scores, 

Ai above j using the fmlly PriMture Birth scorn , 

As above, using the fwilly Out-of-Widlock Birth scorea, 



IV PSUD,I,P,0 

5, PSUD 

6, PSU I 

7, PSUP 

* PSU 0 

V OTHER PSU TARIABLES 

8, Miniiatlon l^Rural, 2BUrban, Bassd on 19?0 cinaua dataj each PSU was dislgnatsd as 

rural or urban, In aliost all casis the population In these PSUs wai ilthir 
1001 rural oi lOOl urban , In the few PSUs for which thli wia not tht wae, 
status was deternlned according to the status of the lajorlty of the; population, 

* A nuoiber is onltted here since the analysis ^ployed the PSU DIPO Index and, thirefora, one of the four 
coiponents of the Index li a redundant variable, 



Predictor Set 

and Vartablg 



TABLE IB! PREDICTOR 7ARMLES IN ANALYTIC MODEL 2 (cont'd) 
_ DgjCttptlon 



V OTHM PSU VARIABLES 

(cont'd) 

9. Pircent Mu 

10, Median IncoBS 

VI NIIGHBOEHOOD VARIABLES 

11, Safety of Ngighborhood 

12, Home Condition 

VII FMILY DIPO INDEX 

13, lamlly DIPO Index 



Codid ai percent white populition In iich PSU based on U?0 
cenaus data. 

Coded a3 ledlan Incoie in each PSU baied on iitioates prepared by 
Nitlonal Planning Data, Ithaca, N.Y, , eiploylng 19?0 census data, 



Each family rscilved a score on niighborhood safity bissd on thiir answers 
to quistlons ibout the occurrinci of criiii against the pirions and propifty 
of hQUsihold iiffibiri during thi last yeari High nuiobiri indicati the 
rilative ibsinM of lueh occuErincii (safi niighborhood) and low nimbiri 
indicate the rilative priienci of such ogcurrsnces (uniafe neighborhood), 

Each f Billy ricslvid a scors on housa condition based on the Intiniiwer's 
observation of ixtirior and interior conditions of the tispondenE's 
dwelling unit. High nuibers indicati relativily good conditions and low 
nifflbirSj rilatlvely poor condltioni, 



A score was divilopid for iich family by counting "1" for the oecurrinci 
of welfare ineoM in 1974, incoipliti failly status, and preMture and 
Qut-of-widlock status for any of the chiidrin in the houiihold, and 
counting "2" for thi abiinci of each of thise. The resulting Fully 
DIPO Index rangis froi 4 to 8, with high scons Indicating the relative 
absence of thisi conditions , 



Vni FAMILY STRUCTURE ' 
14. Respondent Age 



Coded as the age of thi rispondent in years, 



mU IB: PRIDICWR VARIABLES IH mMlC HODIL 2 (cont'd) 

pEsdlctor Sat 

and yaglable Degcrlptlan 

Vin FAMILY STOCtUKE (cont'd) 

15, Totil GhlldpBn Coded as the nuD^'er of childrin under 18 years of age residing in the 

Undsr 18 household 

16, Total AdulEs Coded as the nuaiber of persons 18 and oldir residing in the household, 
IK mSIATl 

il. Father's Work 2 ^ Full-time vork, 1 ^ Other 
Status 

18. Respondint's Work 2 s Not working at allj 1 « Other 

Status 

X FAMILY SES 

19. Faiily Ineoni Coded as total iross family Incoai for 1974 reportid ly respondent. 

20. Holllngahsad SIS The higher the fluiber, the lil|hir the fathir's oecupatlonil itid ediicatlonal 

Index ■ ititui, which ara tht coiponsnts of the M Index, (If infornatlon was 

not available for the father, the mother's occupational and educational 
stitui viri U8id<) Infofmatlon about the father's oeeupatlon was convirted 
to codes 1-7, ranging from 1 ^ uniklllidj to 1 = hl|hir exicutivis, pro- 
prietors of large concerns and iijoi profiisionals. Iithir'a iducatioii was 
converted to todes 1"?, ranilag frwi 1 ^ less than 7 yiari of school, 
through 1 ^ graduati, profissisnal trainin|, Occupational s tit us m§ wiightsd 
by 1 and educational status by 4, the resulting sun constltytid the 
failly's SIS indix, 

21. leepondant Educatiori Coded as tha nuiber of years of ichoollni reportid.by the rispondeiit and 

cQn"yirted to codes l-7j,4s for father's educitioni 



I 
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TABLE IBs PEIDICTOR VARIABLIS IN ANALYTIC MODIL 2 (cont'd) 



Pridictor Sit 

and Varlabli Deserlptton 

inicin 

22. Ethalclty Coded as 2 « Wiiti, 1 = Othir, This Is baaed on the ethnicity of ths saspli 

child as reported fey the regpondint, 

XII FAMILY AIMOSPIRI 

23. Ttises Moved Codad as the nuibir of tlies the respondint riported hiving moved ovar the 

■ laat five years, and then reversed so thit thi hlghir the nuibir, the 
favir the novesi 

24. Hippiniss Durliii Degm of hippiniss ibout having the baby riported by the respondent for 

Pri|nancy herielf and the father, (ia\avirigi of two Itiii), Thi hlghir the niaiber^ 

the iriitBr thi happiniis, 

1 

25. Respondent Hialth Rispondent's ripott of tha state of her health, ringing from 1 s very poor, ^ 

through 5 « excellent. 

26. Adult Delinquency Reported uii of drugs > ixcesslvi drinking and trouble with the police for 

fliiibers of the household . High nuibirs Indlcati ibsence of luch probliii, 

FAMILY DISCIPLINE 

27. Consistency of Rispondent*s report of how often she follows through on puniihinint with 
Pmishient the aanpli child. Coded froi 1 ^ almost never, through 5 ■ every tioiei 

28. Respondent atrictniss Reipondent's report of how itrict ihe is with the lanpli child, Coded 

as 1 * very iisyj through 5 ■ very strict, 
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mil 21; CRITERION VMIABLIS IN ANALYTIC MODEL 2 



Category and VaElabli 



Schedule 



Degcrlptlon 



HEALTH (PRPATAL, PERINATAL) 
li Major Pregnancy Problaflis 



2, Birth Problem 



3< Disease Index 



4« Severe Measleg or Mumps 
5. lilms Index 



6, Hiior Health Probleiis 



7, llajor Dlsordsr with Extreii 
Bihavioral Iiplicationi 



m 

ABC 

ABC 



ABC 
ABC 



ABC 



1 " Ysij 2 s No 

1 = Yes, 2 s No (Basid on probleis which the baby had at 
or Ifflmediately after birth) 

Q - ffliny diaeases, to 11 - few dlseaies, based on sanple 
child having had scarlet fevers rheuffiatic fever, polio , 
meningitis, tuberculosis, whooping cough, pneunonia, 
bronchitis, jaundici, aeaales or luips 

1 s Yes, 2 8 No 

0 = many illnissis, to 1 ^ tm illnisses, baaed on mls- 
cellaneous Illness such b§ aneala, abnornal bleeding, 
hay fever, asthia, mm, hives, and other allergies. 

0 s nuiy probliDi, to 9 " few probleis, based on lung 
probliis, hurt luraur, or other hiart problia, fits, 
stoBich, kidney or thyroid disordir, paralysis or cancer, 

1 s Yes, 2 s No, based on occurrence of Down's syndroie, 
cerebral palsy, hyperactivity syiptoDS and use of special 
school or class for the retirded, 



I 

9\ 



Respondents wire given one of threi schedules, based on age of simple child as follows; 
A 3 1 yiar, B » 2 - 4 years, C ■ 5 - 10 yairs. 



SerJc 
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TABLE 2B[ CRITERION VARIABLES IN ANALYTIC MODEL 2 (cont'd) 



Catlgory and Varlabls .,„,_ 

8, Eye Problems 

9, Ear Probleoa 

10. Operations 

11. Aecidints 

12. Hoipltallgatlon 

13. Ho§pltillzaCion for Mijor Problem 

14. Dintal Probleis 
HEALTH (PRESENT CONDITION) 

15. Height 

16. Haight 
Ih Breakfast 

18, Ri|ular Use of Mediclni 

'■^ 19. Physical Health Eating of Child 

20, Slesp Problems 
(2-4) 

o 

ERIC 



Schedule 



■MerjjtlQn-. 



ABC 
ABC 

ABC 



ABC 
ABC 



ABC 



0 a glaises and other problim, to 2 ^ no problea 

0 = ieveril, to 2 = no problei based on frequency 
of ear Infections and occurrinee of other probletts 

0 ^ fflany, to 5 ^ no operations 

0 s uny, to 8 - no accldantSj based on frequency 
of accident! such as poisoning, burns, fractures , 
severe cutSi and bltis 

0 B fflany, to 5 ^ no hospitalization iftgr birth 

1 = YiS, 2 E No, bisid on hospitalization for mjor 
CIUSI9 such as miningitls,pniufflonii, diarrhea and 
dehydration 

1 * Yes, 2 s No 



P 



ABC 
ABC 
C 

ABC 
ABC 
B 



Pounds (Respondent's estiiati) 

Inchis (Rispondent's istliate) 

1 ^ poor, to 3 a good, based on variety of Itias 
for breikfist on day of Interview 

1 ^ Yes, 2 s No 

1 3 very poor, to 5 = excellent (Respondent's rating) 
0 * ttiiiy, to 1 § none (index of 5 iteis) 




TABLE 2B; CRITERION VARIABLES IN ANALVTIC HODEL 2 (cont'd) 



Catfleory and yarlable 



Schedule 



Description 



21, Sleep Problems 
(3 - 10) 

22, Eating Problems 
(2^4) 

23, Eating Probleins 
(5 - 10) 

24, Digestive Problems 

25, Headaches 

26, Possible Motor Probieins 



BC 
C 

BC 



0 - lanyj to 1 * none, (index of 3 Iteia) 



0 " fflany, to 1 s none (index of 3 iteis) 



0 ^ nanyj to 1 » none (index of 5 items) 



0 - Mnyj to 1 s none (index of k itm) 

1 s Vesj 2 n No 

1 s lanyp to k ^ nones based on Iteis conce 
walking and coordination 



u 

I 

OS 



27, IninlzatloQ 



28 i Regular Hadical Caretiking 



29, Lay Advice 



30. Professional Advice 



ASC 



ABC 



ABC 



0 ^ none, to 3 ^ all, based on iimiunliatlon for 
DPT, polio, meBslea, rubella, and mumps 

0 - no carstaking, to 9 * very regular ciretaking 
(index basid on 9 items for periodic chlckup'S and 
oedical attention for specific problenis) 

0 ' none, to 4 a aany, based on inforraal sources 
of support and advice such as the liiplt child's 
father or father subitltute^ friends, or rilitivei 

0 ^ none, to J ^ niany, based on profisslonal sources 
of advice and gupport such as psychologist, psychiatrist, 
physician, clergyiiian, or social worker 
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TABLE 2B!' Cmmm variables in ANEYTIC model 2 (cont'd) 



Catagory and Variable 



Schaduli 



Peacrlptlon 



31. Institutioaal Service 

SOCIAL-^EMOTIONAL (TEtffERAMENT SCAI.ES) 

32. Activity (1 " 4) 

33. Activity (5 - 10) 

34. Intensity (1 - 4) 

35. Intenalty (S - 10) 

36. Regularity (1 * 4) 

37. Hood (1 - 4) 

38. Mood (5 - 10) ^ 

39. Adaptability (1 - 4) 

■ 

I 

40. Approach (1 - 4) 
p. Approach (3 - 10) 

^2. WstractlBmty (1 - 4) 



AB 
C 



AB 
C 

AB 



AB 



0 * none, to 6 ■ lany^ based on use of instltutionil 
services auch as visitlni nurse, homeinaker, day care 
mental health center, or children' I agency 



Low scores imply high activity (6 itenia) 

Low scoias iBiply high activity (3 Iteffls) 

Low icores imply high intensity (8 items) 

Low gcores Imply high Intensity (3 items) 

Low scores iiaply irte|ularlty in such functiong - 
as sleeping and eating (5 Itesis) 

Low scores liply loodiness, irritability (8 items) 

Im scores liply ioodineis, Irritability (4 Itiias) 

High scorig imply adaptlvi response to strangirs 
and new food ind toys, and not much dlffergnce in 
behivior when sick than when well (5 Itiis) 

High scoris iapiy interistid response to novel 
sitwtions, pirsoni or objicts (4 Itims) 

High icorii ioply Interegtid rasponse to novel 
situatlona, peraons or objects (2 Iteini) 

High scores iaply that a child m be dlvirted 
into doing soiethlng othir thin he Is doing (5 itiiiji) 
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TABLE 2B; CRITERION VARIABLES IN AKALYTIC MODEL 2 (cont'd) 



Category and Variable 
43. Persistence (1 - 4) 



44. Persistence (5 - 10) 



ichedule 



Afl 



PeBCrlptlon 



High scores Imply pefalstencej high frustration 
tolerancej and iblllty to concentrite (4 Item) 

High scores liply perslgtincs, high frustration 
tolirancei and ibility to cpncentrate (6 icesis) 



SOCIE-EMOTIONAL (TEfffERAlNT T!PES) 
45, Difficult Children (1 - 4) 



46. Difficult Children (5 - 10) 



47. Slow-to-Wiri-Up Children (1-4) 



49, Districtibli-Nonperslstent 
Children (1 - 4) 



AB 



AB 



48. Slow-to-WafrUp Children (5 - 10) C 



AB 



low scores inply that a child is "difficult" as 
defined in the New htl Longitudinal Study (based 
on the mean of the Intensity, Mood, Approach, and 
Adaptability scilei abova) 

Low scores inply that I child is "difficult" as 
defined in the New York Longitudinal Study (based 
on the mean of the Intensity, Moodf Approach ^ and 
Adaptibillty scales above) 

High scores Imply Intertited and adaptable risponse 
to novel situations, persons or objects , and low 
scores inply that ths child is "slow-to-wariu-up" 
(based on the mem of the Approach and Adaptability 
scales above) 

Hlgh^jcores Imply liitirigtid and adaptible response 
to novil sltuationippirsons or objects, and Im 
scores inply that the child is"slow-to-wann-up" 
(basid on the isan of the Approach and Adaptability 
icales abovi) 

Low scores iiply that a child can be diverted easily, 
and has little persistmce (based on the iian dlffirenci 
bitwiin the Persistence and DlstractiblUty sealis abovi) 



ERIC 
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riBLi m mmim mmm m Mmit model 2 (cont'd) 



Catiggiry and \faf iable 



Sclieduli 



SOCIAL«IOm (MICIS ANI TRAirs) 
50. ''Introverted" 



5L "Aiocia" 



52* "Unrisponsivi" 
53, "latimaliztd" 



55. "Destructive" 



56, "Mtisocisl" 



57. "Silfish" 



58, "Tics" 



DsacrlptiQii 



EC 



54. ''SelMiiEructl^a/Noii-Coipliaiit" m 



6€ 



m 



Low scorts liply child is shyj Is ixciiilvtly pnarous, 
and often hii his fiilings hurt ind ti timid and 
fiirful (4 Itaii) 

Im icorii iiply child is liisinsltive to tht fillings 
of othirs, spends too much tin by hiisilf, and li 
suicidal (3 itims) 

Low icbris liply child ii unreiponslvs when othirs talk 
to hli (1 ItBa) 

Lew scorei laply cliild is unresponsive when othirs tilk 
to hli, and often sefna to lose his tialn of thought 
(2 Itais) 

Lo^r icorss liply child seiis te hurt hliMelf en purpose, 
igftorsi danpr, and Is MneQiplimt (3 iteni) 

low seorsi Imply child li distructivi of propirty 
(1 itii) 

lov scerii liaply child is destructlvi of property and 
oftifl Ills or stiiii (3 iteii) 

low icorfs imply child rifusea to shari things with 
othiri, and bicoiii upsit when ittintloii is given to 
others (2 itm) 

Low icores Is^ly child often squints, tiltches or has 
other odd Mnnerlsiiis (1 itsi) 



I 

M 
M 
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TABLE 2Bl CRITERION VMIABLES IN mmC MODEL 2 (cont'd) 



Catigory and Vjrlabls Schedule Deeerlption 

59 i "Moody" AB Lov icorei liply friqusnt shifts In iood> fron sad 

to happy (1 itii) 

60, "AriuiiBtative-Mgody" C Low leotis liply frequint shifts in nood and arguien- 

titlveiiiis (2 item) 

61, "Attintlon-Siiking" ABC Low icoras iiply child wants a lot of attention froi 

rispondint (1 Itea) 

62, "Dipsadint" BC Low seores iiply child watiti a lot of attsntlon froB 

rispondint and of tsi^, asks for help in doing thlngi he 
can do alone (2 Itans) 

63, Mgfir ABC Low scores imply child is often angry (1 Itein) 

64, Fearfui.!ieis ABC Low scoras iiply child is often afraid (1 item) 

« 

65, Neighkr Coiplaints B Low iCoras liply that neighbors conplain about the 

simple child (1 itsi) 

66, "Dilinquency" C Low scons liply that niighbori eompliin about thi 

sanple child, mi that child siokes, drinks , uses 
drugi, or has had trouble with the polici (5 ItsBs) 

67, Runs Away (2^4) B Low scon lapllss child has oftin run awiy froi 

hoii (1 Ittffl) 

J8, Runi Away (5-10) C Low seorss liply child has oftsn run away froi hoii 

and ii unreliable about coffling hoii whin hi ihould 
(2 Itiis) 



TABLE 2B! CRITERION VARlABLiS IN ANEYTIC MODEL 2 (eont'd) 



Gateeory and Varlabig gchedule 

69. Toilit Probleis BC 

70. Annoys Mother ABC 

71. Annoys fiEhir ABC 

72. Quality of Sibling BC 
Intiractlon 

73. Quality of Intitictlon with B 
Other Chlldwn (2 - 4) 

74. Quality of Intsrictlon with C 
Othir aildrin (5 - 10) 

75. Isoiiitlon frois Othir Chlldrin ABC 

76. Isolation, froi Othir Adults ABC 

77. Frisehool Probltis BC 

78. School ProbliDi C 
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Dtscrlptlon 



Low icotii iiply child probleii with control of 
dificitlon and urination (3 itm) 

High icorts liply lothir Is not annoyid by child 
(1 itii) 

High icons Imply fithir or father lubstltute is not 
aimoyid by child (1 Itii). (Not askid for childrin 
without fathers or father substltuteB) 

Low icoris iiply poor ralationihlps with iiblln|s 
(6 iteai). (Not asked for childrsn without siblings) 

Low scores iiply poor rtlationshlps with othir chlldrin 

(6 itm) f 

N 

Low scorea imply poor relitlonihlps with othir childrin 
(9 iteis) 

Low tcores iiply laglation ftoi other childrin 
(2 Itsffls) 

Low scores iinply isolitlon from idults other thin 
respondint (? itiras) 

Low imm iiply probltis of adjustaint in prischool 
(2 itiis). (Far chiidim with prsschool ixpiriinci) 

Low scans liply probleia of adjustiint In school- 
(8 Itiis), (For childrin with school ixpirience) 



TABLE 2Bi CRITERION VARIABLES IN mniQ MODEL 2 (cont'd) 



Category and Variable 



Schedule 



Daserlptlon 



SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL (PASINm DISCIPLINI) 
79. Positivi Disciplini 



0. "Strotii" Negative Discipline 



81. "Weak" Negitlvi Disciplins 



82, mmtii of Discipline (1) 



83. tath of Disciplini (2) 



84, Riipsndsnt Strictniss 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



High icorea iaply that when ehild fflisbehayes respondent 
offari riwifd, distracts chlld,sh(3i?s child what should 
be done, explains why bihivior Is wrong (4 items) 

High scons Ittply that when child ilsbehavii respondint 
scolds child, ipanks or ilaps childj screais at child, 
or says things like, "I'll iind you away," or "I don't 
love you" (4 itims) 

High scoria imply that when child lisbihivis tiipondent 
says "no" or "don't" or that other children don't do 
that," or sindi chiid to room, reiovas a prlviiige, 
threitsns to punish, or removes child froi what he was 
doing (i Items) 

High scores imply use of poiitlve discipline methods, 
low scons ifflpiy use of strong negative discipline 
aithods (computed as differenci between variablis 79 ■ 
and 80 above) 

Differince betwiin positive and strong negative dis- 
cipline lethods use most often in two hypothetical 
instances . High and low seoris imply the sail is for 
variable 82. 

Riipondeiit's iself-ratlng on consistency of punlshmant 
and strictness, Low scores imply Inconiistency and 
lick of strictness (2 itemi) 



TABLE 2B! GRITERION VARIABLES IN ANALYTIC MODEL 2 (cont'd) 



Citsgory and Variable 



Schedule 



Daacrlptton 



85, Rispondint Witchfulnisi (1-^4) AB 



86, Riipondeiit yatehfulnisi (5 - ID) C 



COGNITIVl (CHILD) 

87, Spesch Froblii 

88. Geniral Cognitive Coipitenee 
(2-4) 



89, Oiniral Cognltlvi Ceipetsnci 



(5 - 10) 

90. Gengrsl Nuiirlc Coipettnci 



91. Arlthietic Ability 1 



92, Arithietlc Abilitjr 2 



17^ 



Writing Problfcai 



B 



Friquancy of checking on child when out of light, 
High scores loply frsquant chickini (2 Iteis) 

Friquency of checking on child whili outsldi,' with 
high icoris for friquint chicking, High scorts iwply 
ovirprotictiviniss' (1 itiffl) 



Low icorei imply speech problen (1 item) 

High scores li^ly ability to ricits alphabet, count 
to ten, riCQinlii letters and nufflberij write letters 
mi numbers I and tell age and address (10 item) 

High scores Imply ability to perform well on a graded 
sirlei of cflgnitivs tagki (5 Itsns) 

High icorii lapiy ability to pirforro will on a graded 
series of mUt and arlthaetlc tiiki (5 Itioi) 

High scores iiply ability to do arithMtlc (1 => No, 
ai'Yes) (lltii) 

High scorea Inply high ability relative to othir 
children of the siii agi (respondent's rating, not 
iikid of respondents rfiplying No to previous question) 



Low scores ifflply witing problem (InibillEy to write 
any letters of the alphibet) (2 items) 



9 

I 



ERIC 



mm Ul CRITERION VARIABLES IN ANALYTIC MODEL 2 (cont'd) 



CatftgOfy and Varlabli Scheduli 

94. TVWatcMiig It 

fi TV Vlewini Tiai _ * BC 

COfflllTIVE (PARINTAL-DISTITUTIONAL SUPPORT) 
96, Educationil AgpiritiDn BC 

§7, Educational ExpictitloB C 

98, Preschool EKpedencs BC 

99, Institutional Participation C 

100. Cognitlvi Stittulition (2-4) B 

101. Cognitlvi Stiaulation (5 - 10) C 



Deierlptlon 

1 * child dois not watch TV, 2 = child does watch 
TV ( 1 icei) 

Low scorn Ittply sxcisslvi TV viiwing tiie (not askid 
if child dots not watch TV) (1 itsiii) 

High scoris impl)? caapondent has higli aspiration 
for child (1 Itei) 

High scores iiapl^ rsspondent has high expectation 
for child (1 itiin) 

1 = DO priichool experiinca, 2 ^ "preschool experiince 
(1 item) 

High scoris taply that child takes special lissonsj 
belongs to club i or iroups, gits riliilous instructioa, 
and ittends sumar cmp (5 itiBii) 

High scores liply child owftf books, borrowi books and 
is often read to (4 itens) 

As for varlabli 100 (5 Itenis) 
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TABLE IC 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS! SIGNIPICMT SUBJECT EFFECTS 



CRITERION VARIABLE 


N. 


SCHEDULES 


2 

R 


e 

AT STEP 2 


ni 

AGfi 


SEX 


3. Disease Index 


975 


ABC 


.062*** 






-tUjJ 


4, Severe Measles or 
Munipi3 


974 


ABC 








-.UoU 


8, Eye Problems 


975 


ABC 


,048*** 


.219*** 


».214*** 


.045 


9. Ear Problems 


974 


ABC 


,028*** 


,167*** 


-.165*** 


-.039 


10, Operations 


976 


ABC 


.050*** 


,224*** 


..313*** 


-.073* 


11. Accidents 


976 


ABC 


.069*** 


,263**^ 


-.231*** 


-.130*** 


14. Dental Problems 


566 


BC 


.014* 


.118* 


".117** 


.004 


15. Weight 


938 


ABC 


,694*** 


,833*** 


.834*** 


,047* 


16. Height 


739 


ABC 


,794*** 


,89 ^ 


.891*** 


.012 


20. Sleep Problems (2-4) 


303 


B 


040** 


200** 


• It/"- 




27. Immunization 


969 


ABC 


.008* 


089* 






28. Regular Medical Care- 
takine 


885 


BC 


.048*** 


,219*** 


.216*** 


-.031 


29, Lay Advice 


975 


ABC 


,045*** 


.212*** 


-.212*** 


,001 


30. Professional Advice 


975 


ABC 


.051*** 


,226*** 




.043 



0 

I 

10 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 
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TABLE IC (cont'd) 
RimSSlON ANALt:,tS: SIGNIFICJT SUBJECT EFFECTS 



m 



CRITEl 


nON VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 




AT STEP 2 


AGE 


SEK 


32. 


Activity (1-4) 


393 


AB 


.046*** 




.211*** 


-.032 


33, 


Activity (5-10) 


583 


C 


.019** 


.138** 


-.079 


-.115** 


3i 


Intensity (1-4) 


393 


AE 


.066*** 


.257*** 


.22:;*** 


-J,0?* 


43. 


Persistence (1-4) 


393 


AB ' 


.231"* 


.481*** 


.481*** 


,.001 


•f4. 


i'ersisti'iice (5-10) 


583 


C 


j20** 


.141** 


.099* 


",098* 




Mfficult Children 
(540) 


583 


C 


.011* 


.105* 


, .099* 


.035 


49. 


Distractible-Non-per- 


393 


AB 




.386*** 


-.387*** 


-.027 




sistent Childraii (U4) 














50. 


"Introverted" 


ft n p 

885 


BC 


,014*'* 


1 1 Qii 


Ml, 




34. 


"Self-destructivd/ 


975 


ABC 


,130*** 


,3bl*^s 








Non-coipliant" 














55, 


"Destructive" 


386 


A3 


.032** 


.1 9^^* 


.124* 


-.124* 


56. 


"Antisocial" 


583 


C 


.026*** 


.161*** 


,067 


-.146*** 


5?, 


"Selfish" 


882 


BC 


.104*** 


.3?2*** 


.323*** 


^.m 


58. 


"Tics" 


972. 


ABC 


.009* 


.095* 


•-.OSS** 


-.034 


60. 


"Arguientative-Moody" 


582 


C 


.010* 


.100* 


.081 


.064 


61^ 


"Attintlon-seeking" 


973 


ABC 


,031*** 


,176*** 


.175*** 


,023 



ERIC 



*p < .05 
**D < .01 



<.001 
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TABLE IC (cont'd) 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS; SIGNIFICMT SUBJECT EFFECTS 



CRITERION VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 




R 

AT STEP 2 


. . BETAS 
AflE m 




885 


BC . 


,012** 


.110** 


.109** 


,006 




9/3 


ABC 


.015*** 


.122*>* 


-.121*** 


,014 


63, Neighbor coiplainta 


300 


B 


,041** 


,202** 


".1/8** 


-.106 


* / ■ RlIUB iiway 


29fi 


B 


.039** 


.197** 


-.037 


-.195*** 


68. Runs Away (5-10) 


581 


C 


.016** 


,126** 


-.009 




69. Toilet Probleina 


873 


BC 


,175*** 


.418*** 


,411*** 


-.065* 


n. Quality of Sibling 
interaction 


699 


BC 


.028*** 


.167*** 


,162*** 


-.046 


U, Isolation froni Other 
Adults 


975 


ABC 




,26o*** 


-,268*** 


-.038 






BC 


,021* 


,145* 


,136* 


,043 


78. School Probleffls 


542 


C 


.023** 


.152** 




-.085* 


79. Positive DiiclpUne 


976 






,158*** 


.,152*** 


.038 


80. "Strong" Neptive 
Diiclpllne 


976 


ABC 


.055*** 


.235*** 


-.229*** 




81. "Weak" Nigatlve 
DiBCipline 


976 


ABC 


.009* 


.095* 


.047 





*p < ,05 
**p 4 .01 
***p < .001 



TABLE iC (cont'd) 
REGRESSION ANALYSIBi SIGNIFICANT SUBJECT EFFECTS 



CRITERION VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 


fi 

R 


R 

AT STEP 2 


BET 

AGE 


AS 

SEX 


83. Wamth of Disciplined) W8 


ABC 


.024*** 


.155*** 


,148*** 


",039 


84, Regpondent Strlctnias 


9?4 


ABC 


.020*** 


.141*** 


.142*** 


-.002 


85, RespDndent Watchfiil- 
neiB (14) 


393 


AB ■ 


,214*** 


,463*** 


-.430*** 


.038 


86, Respondant yatdiful- 


583 


C 


.139*** 


.373*** 


^,371*** 


-.047 


8/ STi^prli PrnhlpTii 




BC 


,,.12** 


.110** 


.099** 


-,040 


88* General Cnpnitlvp 
Conipetence (24) 


JUJ 


B 


.402*** 


,634*** 


.618*** 


-.115* 


89, General Cognitive 
Cofflpetence (5-10) 


579 


C 


.348*** 


.590*** 


,565*** 


-.163*** 


90, General Numaric 
Compstence 


S82 


C 


.65?*** 


.811*** 




-.077** 


91, Arithmetic Ability 1 


580 


C 


.236*** 


.486*** 




-.133*A* 


93. Writing Probliffl 


582 


0 










H, TV Watching 


886 


BC 


,009* 


,095* 


.086* 




95, TV Viawing Time 


B56 


BC 


.011** 


.105** 


-.104** 


-.026 


9?, Educational EKpectation 




C 


,011* 


.105* 


-.098* 


,039 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 







TABLE IC (cont'd) 






REGRESSION AN 


AUSIS; SIGNIFICANT SUWECT EFFECTS 




■ 

CRITIION VMIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES P* AT STEP 2 


BETAS 
ACE ^R? 


58, PreechoQl Experience 


8B2 


BC .0,13*** .134*** 


-.132*** -,028 


99. ^f5a^"^frll^•f nnnl CAvl-.t«4 

AiigLiiutionij. rflrcici- 
pition 


.-33 


C .235*** ,485*** 


.4?!*** -.107** 


101. Cognitive .tiiulatlon 
(5-10) 


583 


G .099*** ,315*** 


-,3I0*** -,065 


*P < ,05 
**p < .01 
***P < ,001 
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TABLL 2C 



R15GRESS10N ANALYSIS: SIGNIFICANT COUNTV EFFECTS 

, R BETA 



CRITERION VARIABLE N SCHEDULES 4 R AT STEP 3 COllTY 



186 



Extreine Behavioural 


Q7fi 






oil 




L\Jt □iegp ftUyifclllb \^ "/ 


%{)% 


D 








?Q Lav kfivi fp 




ARf 


t UU J" 








3/4 










35, Intensity (S40) 


583 


c 


.007* 


,105 


.087* 


39, Adaptability (1-4) 


393 


AB 


.023** 


,155* 


,153** 


6fi "Dfll inniiBiicv" 


Jo J 


r 








71. Annoys Father 


932 


ABC 


,011*^ 


,no** 


-.107** 


75* Isokcion from Other 
Childran 


975 


ABC 


.005* 


,105* 


.073* 


IL laolacion from Other 


975 


ABC 




.283*** 


-.089"* 


80, ■Strong" Negative 
Disciplina 


976 


ABC 


*007^^ 


,249*** 


,140** 


81, "Weak" Negative 
Discipline 


976 


AflC 


,008*^ 


,130**A 


.089** 


92. Arlthnietic Ability 2 




C 


.OCi* 


,122 


,098* 


95. TV Viewing Tinie 


856 


BC 




Jl^**« 


.181*** 



*p < .05 
**p < ,01 
***o < ,001 



i I 



TABLE 2C (cont'd) 
REGRESSION MALifSISi SIGNIFICANT COUNT' »FPECTS 



ffllERIOK VARIABLE N 


SCHEDULES 




R 

AT STEP 3 


BETA 
COUNTY 


96, EducaEional Aspiration 856 ' 


BC 


.007* 




-.083* 


98. Preschool Experience 882 

i 


BC 


.028*** 


am* 


-.167*** 


99. Itiitltutional Partlci- 583 


C 


.007* 


.492*** 


-.085* 



pation 



*P < .05 
**P < .01 
***p < .001 

n 
I 

09 
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liHi.iiKssMrj mvi'^iwi -mimm iiipi) mm mm$ 



h|';fVisi' I rid I 



fj-/- 



m 

^^{u DIP 



4, Sifvcro Mr-n;k^!} or 'l/^i 
^ Hajut iJiiiurilur wli h '^mi 

IfflplicatlnilH 

, .J ........ . 

,12, lloapltiiJlzatLon 'i/l 

13, i|o!5|)lt.nIU',;itloii for 'i/d 
Hill or Prob'i'HH 



AliC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



,01 jH* 



.105* 



.105* 



n 
I 



lb, lli'lglit 



"/iy 



ABC 



.0(11* 



\h l!rG/ikf;ist 



,010* 



.118 



19.. PiiyaiCii] Heallli Mm 9/: 
of Cli 



ABC 



,0P** .205*** ,.20J*** 



26, I'osslblK Motor ProijlL'tiis 88^ 



BC 



.005* .0?? 



28, R^giilat Medical 

Cure taking 

29. Lily Advice 



8i5 



9?5 



BC 



ABC 



,011** ,245*** .110** 



,009** Jiy** .098** 



.31, liiBLltutlonai Sorvlce y?4 



*p ( .a? 

"o .01 
,E^\001 



ABC 



m** .263*** '.229*** 



i t 



U 3C (cont't!) 

wmmm mism significant m mo index effects 







SCliEDULES 




R 

AT STEP ^ 


BETA 
PSU DIFO 






i is 

AB 


,02?** 




,1?()'^** 




583 


C 


,009* 


,167** 


.101* 


34. Incenslty (M) 


393 


AB 


,035*** 


,318*** 




36, ygulartty (14) ; 


3?1 


AB 


,031*** 


,21] m 




38, Hflod (5-10) 


583 


C 


.016** 


434* 


.13^** 


39. Adaptability (W) 


393 


AB 


.010* 


.184** 




42. Distractlbllity (14) 


393 


AB 


.012* 


.134 


,111* 


hi, Dlfflculc Children(14) 393 


AB 


01?* 


1 w* 




n, "Intsrnallzed" 


581 


c 








5i "Self-Destructive/ 
Hon-Coinpliant'' 


9?5 


ABC 




i j/q 




56. "Antisocial" 


583 


C 


J48*** 




,230*** 


5?. "Sfilflsh" 


882 


BC 


,01?*** 


.349*** 


.136*** 


38. "rics" 


m 


ABC 


,037*** 


,219*** 


.200*** 


60 i "A.rguientitivs^Moody'' 


582 


C 


.008* 


.155** 


-.090* 


63 i Anger 


914 


m 


,006* 


.0?? 


.081* 


68, Ms kmy (540) 


581 


c 


.025*** 


.210*** 


.163*** 



*P < .05 
**P < .01 
***P < .001 



mii % 'cont'd) 



kECKKiiinou mms\ mnmm I'su pipo iNiiiiK imnm 



U, Annop Father 



932 



U. Quality of Sibling Syi] 
Interacuon 



SCHE[)lIl,H!i 



.004* 



6 AT STEP 4 P3IJ MPi 



-.067* 



,118** 



n. Quality of Inters 583 
action with Other 
Children (5-10) 



,009* 



.O'Jfl* 



n. Positive Discipline 976 

80. "Etrong" Negative 9?6 
Dlaclpline 

83. Warnith of Dlacl- 968 
pllne (2) 

§4, Respotident Strict- 9J4 
neis 



583 



85, Respondent WaCch-' 

fulneifl (5'ID) 
88, General Cognitive 
Coipetence (2-4) 



***p < ,001 



ERIC 



303 



89. General Cognitive 5J9 
fionipetence (5-10) 

92: Arithmetic Aijility 2 498 

96. Educational Aapita-' 855 
IB 'I ■ tion 

*p < .05 
**p < .01 



ABC 



BC 



Sid^"* -.070* 



.008** .2S5^"* -.091** 



.010** .184*=^^^ .103** 



.006* .16?*** ,082* 



,017*** .396^'** '.,137**'^ 



.029*** ,660*** .174*** 



,014*** .602*** ,122*** 



.027*** .205*** .171*** 
,010** 452*** ,103** 



195 



'tm 3C (cont'd) 
RJiGKEH^ION ANALYSIS! SIGNIFICANT PSIJ DlPO INDEK EFPiiCTS 



1 ^ JML„ 

m mmmm i schedules _ at step 4, fso dipq^ 

9], Educational EKpac- 5kh C Ml*** ,21?*** .186*** 

Cation 

100. Coinltive Sclniu- 303 

latlon (2-4) 

101. Cognitive Stlrau- 583 

latlon (5-10) 



fl .040*** .243*** ,205*** 



.Oil** ,3:12*** ,109^ 



*P ( M 
**p < .01 
***p i .001 











R 


BETA 


.s 




CATEGORY 








i'lJliBll,. 






0 


12. 


HoapllfiJizatlori 971 


Mir 




.,138** 


.045 


,032 


.lai*** 


14, 


lleiital Proljlenia 566 


liC 


MP 


.20^^** 


,26?**^ 


' ,025 


,026 


31. 


iRStltutional Serviw fH 


ABC 


,013** 


,2af>*** 


.,146* -.141* 


,m 


.0:^0 




"Self-Dfistructivi./ ^1) 
Non-Coiiipllanl" 


ABC 


M* 




^,133* .165** 


-.003 


.101* 


Ik, 


Quality of Interflalnn 5B3 
with Other Children 
(5-10) 




.014* 


.184^* 


,04? -.004 


.138** 


.003 


80, 


"Stiong" Kcigativ^ 976 
Discipline 




,012** 




.08? -,164** 


",112W 


.013 


82. 


Warith of Discipllne(l) 976 


ABC 


,009** 


.us 


-.100 .Of)3 


,092** 


.020 


84. 


Respondent Strictness 97^ 


AJC 


,008* 




,038 -.089 


.012 


.116* 


9?, 


Educational Expectation 546 


C 


,026** 


,270*** 


.0?2 '.om 


,169*** 


.149 


98. 


Presdiool EKperience 882 


BC 


,01)** 


.253*^** 


.050 -.028 


■103** ' 


■.112* 



n 
I 

M 



198 199! 
**p i .01 

***p < .001 



TABLE % 

mmm mmn\ other mimm m mm$ 

mm 



CRITE 


^lON VilRtABLE 


N 


SCHEDULE , 


2 

hA__ 


R 

Ai: m 10 


URIiAN 


1 Will 


mijh. inc. 


3, 


Disease Index 




ABC 


fS n t) i 






lU/U 


nil 


28. 


Regular MedicAl 
Caret aklng 




BC 


f s n i iiL 

.020*** 


./J5"* 




•>..(Jnl 




31. 
32. 


iMCltutioiial ServicG 
Activity (1-4) 


y'M 

W} 


ABC 
AB 


.010* 

Mi*- 




.0)1 


-.168^* 

HA i 

*1JU/ 


-.030 


50. 


"Iiitroverted" 


885 


BC 


,011* 




-.(31 






53. 


t 

"Incernallzed" 


581 


C 


,016* 


.235**^ 








54. 


"Self-DestructlvQ/ 
Non-coinpliant" 


975 


ABC 


.018*** 




A/i 1 




mo 


ih 


"Selfish" 


882 


BC 


,008* 


,365*** 


.022 


-.011 


-.113** 


62, 


"Dipendent" 


885 


BC 


.012* 


J73** 


-.021 


-.183** 


,012 


70. 


Annoys Hother 


976 


ABC 


,010* 


.138* 


-.136** 


-.001 


,041 


76. 


laolation froi Other 
Adults . 


975 


ABC 


,024*** 


.327*** 


.083* 


.009 


-.207*** 


81. 


"Weak" Negative 
DlsclpUne 


976 


ABC 


,009* 


.179*** 


.123** 


.062 


-,041 


85. 


Responditit Watchful" 
ness (14) 


393 


AB 


.019* 


.W3*** 


.039 




-,159** 



*p 4 .05 
**p < ,01 
***p < .001 



TABLE 5C (cont'd) 

mmum mmni other significant m effects 



16. RispDndiiit Hatchful- 383 
ngs8 (5-10) 

i. Geniral Ccgnltlvi 303 
Coiapstinci (2-4) 



C 



R 



81TAI 



SCHEDULES A I _ AT STEP ID M HHltE ffiil, INC. 



,041*** .448*** 



.011 



.115 -,221*** 



.025** ,hm*^ -.066 -.008 



S9. Gineril Cognitive 579 
CofflpetSiice (5-10) 

%, EducatlGnfll Aapiratlsn S56 

Edueatlofiil Expectation 54^ 

i, Preschool. Experlenei 882 

i, Institutional Pattlci- 583 
patlon 

IflO. Cognlciw Stiiulatloti 303 



*p < ,05 
**p i M 
***p 4 .001 



c 


.011* 


,618*** 


,043 


-.108 


,055 


BC 


.052*** 


.288*** 


-,Q4a 


.^.191*** 


,06»** 


c 


.035*** 


.329*** 




-.1S5* 


,195*** 


BC 


.021*** 


.292*** 


M 


-.031 


.13?** 


C 


.024*** 


.520*** 


,m 


..211** 




B 


,042** 


.324*** 


-,1D4 







I 

I* 

u 



211-2 



mil 6c 



mmm «srs; siGKinciiNT nhohborhood effects 

BITAS 



nmm mmit 


K 


SCiUDULEB 


4R 


% 

AT STEP 12 


SAFETY OF 
UilGHBOMOOD 


HOUSE 
CONDITION 


1, MajoE Dlsordei with 
Extreis Behavioral 
iipUcatlons 


m 


AIC 


.010** 


.155* 


,066* 


,0J5* 


11, Aceldents 


976 


m 


.029*** 


.324*** 


.168*** 


.045 


It Bitikfist 


m 


c 


,015* 


.210* 


.091* 


.089 


19. FhjrilQal Hsalth Rittng 

of Child 
27, Imiiniiitlon 


m 
m 


ABC 
ABC 


.021*** 
,023*** 


,251*** 
.202*** 


.018 ■ 
-.004 


,153*** 
.165*** 


23. Rgplar Hedlcil Cue- 
taking 


885 


K 


.020*** 


.313*** 


Ml 


.139*** 


29, La/Advtci 


975 


ABC 


.006* 


.268*** 


,030 


.076* 


30i Pfofegslonil Mvlce 


975 


ABC 


.00^* 


,261*** 


^.059 


.060 


31. Institutional Sarvica 


§74 


ABC 


,006* 


.313*** 


-.045 


n066* 


42, Dlstrictlbllitjr (H) 


393 




,028** 


.243* 


-.003 


.158** 


44. PitilitEiiEi (540) 


383 


C 


,016** 


.219** 


.021 


.129** 


5i "Siif-bsgtrufittve/ 


m 


ABC 


,008** 


.421*** 


.031 


,093** 


W. "DeacruQtive" 


386 




,016* 


.247* 


.09? 





. _ .. . . ■ - — - :^L - r t f^^'**"*™^ ' " 

*p4 .05 

**p i ,01 

***p i Ml 



TABLE 6C (cont'd) 
mmnm AMIVSIS; SIGEFICiNI neighborhood EPfEClS 



WAS 



mmm mmu 


N 


SCHEDULES 


5 


R 

AT STEP 12 


mn 0? 

NEIGHBORHOOD 


HOUSE 

CONDITION 




56. J'Antisoclal" 


533 


C 


.021** 


,318*** 


.038 


.Ul*** 




66, "Delinquency" 


513 


c 




.245*** 


.164*** 


.046 




?2, Quality of Sibling 
Interaction 


699 


BG 


.011* 


.255*** 


.101** 


,039 . 




Hi Isolation From Other 
Adulti 


975 


ABC 


.008* 


,339*** 


-.063* 


-.061 




80. "Strong" Negative 
Dlgcipiine 


976 


ABC 


,014**^ 


.316*** 




-.080* 


a 
1 


S2. yimith of Discipline (1) 


976 


ABC 


,ooa* 


,148* 


.064 


.062 


S3i toth of Dlscipline(2) 


968 


AIC 


.013** 


.230*** 


.040 


,110** 




84. Respondent Strictness 


974 


ABC 


,010** 


.219*** 


,022 


,102** 




85. Reapondent Watcbful- 
iiiss (1-4) 


393 


AB 


.015* 


.508*** 


-.097** 


-.083 




88, Geaeral Cognitive 
Coipetanci (2-4) 


303 


B 


,040*** 


,708*** 


.023 


,220***' 




U, General Cognitive 
Cofflpatenci (5-10) 


579 


C 


.010^* 


,^26*** 


,036 


.102** 




90, Geniral Nutteric 
Cofflpetance 


582 


C 


.011*** 


.819*** 


■Ml 


.109*** 

• ^ .^:J._ 1. . - 


20T 



**B < ,01 

***p < .001 
ERIC 



mi 6C (cont'd) 
REGRESSION MmiSi ilGNIFIGANT IIGHBORHOOD EFFEGHS 



CRITERION MIABLE 



91, Arithietic Ability 1 380 

93. Writing Problei 582 

96. Eduestlonal Aspifatlon 856 

9h Iducatlonil EKpectatlon 546 

^8, Prejchool Experience 882 

Institutional Partlcl- 583 



SCHIDUIli 



BETAS 



61 



K SAFETY OF 

AT STEP 12 NEIGHBORHOOD 



HOUSE 
CONDITION 



.011* 



.518*** 



'.104** 



c 


,020** 


.205* 


-.019 


, 50*** 


BC 


,036*** 


.345*** 


,013 


,202*** 


C 


.020** 


.338*** 


.061 


.135** 


BC 


.007* 


.303*** 


,088* 


■-.002 


C 


.013** 


.334*** 


-.031 


.121** 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 



o 
I 

OS 



ERIC 
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TABLE jC 

RIGRESSION ANALYSIS I SIGNIFICANT FMLY DIPO INDEX EFFECTS 

R BETA 

CRITEiDN VARI ABLE H SCHaWLES AX AT , STEP 13 jMIlY PIPQ 



2. 


Birth Pfobieia 


938 


A5C 


.025*** 


.176** 


.200*** 


15. 


Weipht 


938 


ABC 


.002* 


.838*** 


.049* 


16. 


Hiight 


?39 


ABC 


.001* 


,894*** 


,040* 


19. 


Plivslcil Health Ratine 
of Child 


973 


ABC 


.009** 


,268*** 


.125** 


20, 


Sleep ProbleDis (24) 


303 


B 


.013* 


.311** 


.145* 


26. 


Possible Motor Problema 


882 


BC 


.010** 


.164* 


-,121** 


28. 


Regular Medical Care- 
tikini 


885 


BC 


.005* 


.326*** 


.091* 


29. 


Lay Advice 


975 


ABC 


,015*** 


,295*** 




31, 


Institutional Service 


974 


AB6 


.005^ 


.321*** 


-.088* 


66. 


"Dellnqusncf 


583 


C 


.007* 


.259*** 


.106* 


69. 


Toikt PtQblems 


873 


SC 


.005* 


,432*** 


,086* 


n. 


Annoys Fither 


932 


ABC 


,01?*** 


,200*** 


-.163*** 


93. 


Writing Problein 


582 


C 


,013** 


,235** 




94. 


VI Watching 


886 


BC 


.005* 


.141 


-.092* 



*p < .05 
ERICP < '201 



TABLE gC 





REGRESSION mmsi mmicpM ma mm 


RE IFFECTS 


BETAS 




]RITE 


RION VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 




E 

Al STEP 16 


AGE 


1 CHILDREN 
IDBI 18 


H 

MLTI _ 


4. 


Stvete Measles or Muipa 








,255*** 


»,U7** 


.037 


jl6 


11 


Accldanti 


Q7fi 


ABC 


.010* 


JW*** 


.126** 


-.038 


.003 


19, 


Physical Health Rsting 
of Child 




ABC 

ADv 


.011** 


.288*** 


,018 


-.112** 


-.006 


28, 


Rggulir Medical 


885 


BC 


,010* 


.341*** 


^.034 


-.065 


-.063 




Caretaking 
















29, 


Lay Advica 


975 


ABC 


.013** 


.316*** 




-,086* 


.010 


50. 


"Inttovirtid" 


885 


BC 


,010* 


.217*** 


.060 


.077* 


.022 


51, 


"Aigclal" 


582 


C 


.013* 


.235** 


-.m 


.103* 


.085 


53. 


"Intwnill2id" 


581 


C 


,013* 


.272*** 


.107* 


,039 


.034 


54. 


"Silf-Distructiva/ 
Non*CofflpUint" 


SI75 


ABC 


. ' JU** 




.,047 


,091** 


,067* 


59. 


' "Moody" 


392 


AB 


.023* 


,226 




,002 


.135* 


60. 


"Argunintitivt-Moody" 


582 


C 


.029*** 


.274*** 


.064 


.163 


,001 


61. 


"Attentlon-Siekini" 


973 


ABC 


,030*** 


,272*** 


-,m** 


.166*** 


,092** 


62. 


"Dipindent" 


883 


BC 


,032*** 


,255*** 


-.072 


.189*** 


.029 



**p < M 
mp < ,001 

;er|c 213 



TABIE ac (cont'd) 
REGRESSION WSISi SIGNIFICANT FAMILY STRUCTURE EFFECtS 



B E T.A.S 



R RESPONDENT CHlLDlN 



CRITERION VARIABLE K SCH EEOLES ^R^ AI STEP 16 ' AGE WR 18 

^^^^^ " ^""^^^ ■*» M r=— ' ■ M ■Mi-Mr j^^M-MT- - - - ^ - _ 



ADULTS 



63. Anger 9'M ABC .015*^ ,m M -.036 .093** 

64. FeirMness 973 ABC ,009* ,187^* -.066 ,051 -,064 

70. Annoys Mother 976 ABC ,011* ,182** ,060 .063 .058 

71. Mnoys Fachet 932 ABC .014** ,232*** .152*** -,005 -.069 

72. Quality of Sltliiig 699 BC ,011* ,281*** -.018 .095* ,062 

Interaction 

75. Isolation ftoni Otlier 975 ABC .010* .173* ,006 ,m -.070 

Chlldran 

76. Isolation fron Otlier 975 ABC .041*** .396*** ,034 .,051 J 



80, "Strong" Negative 976 ABC .008* .333*** -.099* .036 -.019 

Discipline 

81. "Weak" ffeptive 976 ABC MP .210*** -.120** ,030 -.005 

DlacipUne 

84. Etspondint Strictness 974 ABC ,014** ,249*** -.007 -^.052 -^,111** 

85. Respondent ^fatcMul- 393 AB .022** ,531*** ,169** -,063 ,035 

ntis (1-4) 

86. Eespondent Watchful- 583 C ,012* .469*** ,097* -.082* -,049 215 
2 1. 1 ness (5-10) ^ 



0 

I 



P < .05 
**p < ,01 
***p < .001 



TABLE 8C (cont'd) 

mmmm malysib: significant family structure EFFHOif; 



B K T A S 



— — ^"~^--?ML™LJH.^ AT SJEP 16 AGE MdM IB ADULTH 

88 » Geniral Cognitive 



CoipotencMW) ''^ " .035 . .U7** .o;^ 

n, Arlthinetlc Ability 2 
96, Educational Aflfiratioii 
98, Preichool Experience 8 



(98 


c 


,015* 


,295*** 


.050 


-ill/.* 


"Mt 


m 


BC 


.015** 


.366*** 


,00) 


-,134*** 


.003 


m 


BC 


.011* 


.3?1*** 


.084* 


-.023 


-.ooa 



*p < .05 
**p < ,01 
***p < .001 



TABLE 9C 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS; SIGNIFICANT WOE STAWS EFFECTS 



CRITERION VARIABLE 



28, Regular Medlcai 
Care taking 

53, "intcrnaJlzeci" 

55. "Destructive" 



581 



386 



61. ■Attention-seeking" 973 



6 



6, "Delinquency" 



583 



76. Isolation From Other 975 
Adults 

86. Respondent Watchful- 583 
ness 



92. Arithietic Ability 2 498 

96, Educational Aspiration 856 

97. Educational Expfictatlon 546 
99. Institutional Partici- 583 



218 *P. < 
**P < ,01 

***p < .001 



SCHEDULES 



2 R 

4 R AT STEP 18 



BC 



AB 



ABC 



BC 



.007* 



.012* 



.006* 



,017* 



.008* 



,351*** 



.293*** 



.015* .288* 



.283***, 



.017** .2ei*** 



.019*^* .420*** 



.322*** 



.377*** 



,029*** .409*** 



.016** .552*** 



lER 
WORKS 



.088** 



.112** 



..095* 



.038 



.096* 



,017 



.010* ,480*** -.078 



.141** 



.071* 



.181*** 



.129*** 



MOTHER 
WORKS 



-.012 

.027 
.097* 
.067* 
.095* 
'.143*** 

,073 

-.011 
-.058 
-.023 



n 
I 



ERIC 



TABLE IOC 



Oeher Children 



*p (,05 
**p. < .01 
***p 4.001 





RE( 


lESSION ANALVSIS: 


SrCNIFICANI 


FAMILY SIS IFF 


ECTS 


BETAS 




CRITERION VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 


2 


R 

AT STEP 21 _ 


FAMILY 
INCOME 


HOLLINGSHEAD 
SES 


RESPOIDENT 
EDUCATION 


15. Weight 


938 


ABC 


,003* 


,841*** 


.054 


,026 


^,040 


23 i Eating ProDiciiis 
(540) 




c 

V 


018* 


,232 


.021 


,087 


.087 


28, Regular Madical 
Carctaklng 


885 


BC 


.034*** 


,396*** 


.096* 


,027 


.162*** 


Jo. HqOq 




c 

V 


.025** 


.255* 


,055 


.084 


.104* 


^H. rersistancB p-iu; 




c 


.015* 


,270** 


-.006 


.085 


,081 


jj, internailzifl 


JQi 


f 


029*** 




-.018 


.041 


.175*** 


58. "Tics" 1 


9/2 




• Ui/ 




049 


^006 


.141*** 


61, Attention-seeking 


y/j 




(ill** 


,302*** 


.061 


.063 


.054 


62. "Dipendent" 


885 


EC 


,016** 


.285*** 


,092 


.049 


,|69 


63. Anger 


974 


ABC 


.019*** 


.224*** 


.126** 


-.038 


.120** 


72. quality of Sibling 
Interaction 


699 


BC 


,019** 


.313*** 


.111* 


-.007 


,114* 


75. Isolation Froi 


975 


ABC 


.012** 


,205** 


.117* 


-^.011 


.072 



2""» 221 



TABLE IOC 





REGRESSION ANALYSIS: 






] 


BETAS 




VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 


2 


AT STEP 21 


FAMILY 
INCOME 


HOLLINGSHEAD 
SES 


RESPONDENT 
EDUCATION 


ght 


938 




■ Ouj" 




* U J*4 




- 040 


Ing Problcmg 
5-10) 


583 


t 






(191 
t U^l 


• wo » 




ular Madlcal 
aretaking 


885 


BC 


.034*** 




.096* 


,027 


,162*** 


d (5-10) 


583 


C 


,025** 










sistance (5-10) 


583 


C 


.015* 


,270** 


-.006 


.085 


.081 


ternallzad^' 


581 


C 


.029*** 


.339*** 


-.018 


.041 


.175*** 


CS" . 


972 


ABC 


.017*** 


,283*** 


.049 


^.006 


.141*** 


tentlon=ieeklng" 


973 


ABC 


.011** 


,302*** 


.061 


.063 


.054 


pendant" 


885 


BC 


.016** 


,285*** 


.092 


.049 


.&69 


er 


974 


ABC 


,019*** 


.224*** 


.126** 


-.038 


,120** 


11 ty of Sibling 
nteraction 


699 


BC 


,019** 


,313*** 


.111* 


-.007 


,114* 


lation From 
thar Children 


975 


ABC 


,012** 


,205** 


.117* 


-.011 


.072 



,05 
,01 
001 



221 



ERIC 



I 



TABLE IQC (coiu'd) 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS; SIGNIFICANT FAMILY SES EfFECTS 

5 R FAMILY 

CRITERION VARIABLE N SCHEDULES, AR AT JTEP 21 INCOME 



100. Cognitive Satnu- 303 B ,068*** ,465*** ^.089 -,020 .299*** 

lation (24) 

101. CogtiiEive Stiniulation 583 G .045*** .410*** -,188*** .183*** .110* 

(5-10) 

*P < .05 
**P < .01 
***p < .001 



BETAS ^ 

HOLLINGSHEAD lESPONDENT 
SES EDUCATION 



TABLE lie 

REGRESSION MLYSlSi SIGNlFlCAfiT |THNICITY EFFECTS 



CRITERION VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULES 




R 

AT m 22 


BETA 


1. Major prtpincy problems 


935 


ABC 


,008** 


.190* 


-.125** 


4, Severe Miasles or Humps 


974 


ABC 


.006* 


,281*** 


,111* 


29. Lay Advice 


975 


ABC 


p004* 


.333*** 


.096* 


31. InatlCutlonal Service 


974 


ABC 


.019*** 


.356*** 


-,193*** 


kL Approacfi (540) 


583 


C 


,007* 


.205 


-,131* 


48, Slow-to-wari-up Children 
(5.10) 


583 


C 


,007* 


.205 


-.131* 


58. "Tics" 


972 


ABC 


.017*** 


,311*** 


.181*** 


59. "Moodf 


392 


AB 


.012* 


.310* 


.143* 


61. "AttlEitioii.ieekltig? 


973 


ABC 


.004* 


.308*** 


,090* 


76. Isolation From Other 
Adults 


975 


ABC 


,005* 


,428*** 

i 


-.098* 


93. Writing Problet 


582 


C 


,006* 


.277** 


^.126* 


95, TV Vliving lime 


m 


BC 


,005* 


.255*** 


.099* 


99. Institutional Pattlcl- 


583 


C 


.011** 


.585*** 


. • -.162** 



226' 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p < .001 



TABLE 12c 

wmmm mimi significant family atmosphere effects 

BETAS 



R TIMES PREGNANCY RESPONDENT DEIIN- 

CRITERION VARIABLE J SCHEDULES 4 R . „ M M P HAPHNESS _ ^ HEALTH _ JUENCY, 

1. Major Fregninci 935 ABC .028*** ,253**^ .041 -.173*** .020 -,038 

Problanis 

2. Birth Problems 938 ABC .011* -.092* .072* -.016 -.030 

6, Major Health 9?3 ABC .018*^' ,190 .035 .124^** -.05? .018 

Problenis 

13. HospitallEfltlon for 9?6 ABC .010* ,18? .060 .073* -.013 -.060 

Major Probleina 

19. Physical Healtli 973 ABC .062*** J89*** .059 .246*** ,062 .029 

Rating of Child 

21, Sleep problims (5-l0) 582 C ,017*. ,235 .137** .052 -,007 -.009 

26, Possible Motflt 882 BC .020** ,235** -.009 .017 .150*** -.001 

Problems 

28, Regular Medlcd 885 BC .017** .420*** .069 ,090** ,092* .026 

Care taking 

29. Lay Advice 973 ABC .014** .354*** .046 ,028 -.011 .112*** 
31. Institutional Sirvice 974 ABC .011* .371*** -.116** -,005 -.040 -.008 

*p < ,05 
**P i .01 
***p < .001 

? 



TABLE i2C (cont'd) 
REGRESSION ANEYSISs SIGNIFICANT FAMILY AIMOSPME EFFECTS 



CRITERION VARIABLE 


■ N 


SCHEDULES 


^ 


R 

AT STEP 26 


TMS 
MOVED 


PRimCY 
HAPP'INESS 


RESPONDENT 
lALTH^ 




36, Rigularity (1-4) 


393 


AB 


.028* 


,321* 


.100 


-.013 


.099 


.122* 


37. Mood (W) 


393 


AB 


.030* 


,321* 


.135* 


.085 


.086 


.031 


38. Mood (3-10) 


583 


C 


.052*** 


.342*** 


-.043 


.187*** 


.154*** 


.042 


42, Distraetibillty (1-4) 


393 


AB 


,033** 


,341** 


.037 


.144** 


.113* 


-.002 


51. "Asocial" 


582 


C 


,022* 


,286** 


.061 


,131** 


.054** 




53. "inEifnallEed" 


581 


C 


.018* 


.365*** 


,082 


.005 


.070 


-.11?** 


54, "Silf-Diitructlve- 
Non-CoipUant" 


975 


ABC 


,024*** 


,463*** 


,024 


,094** 


,126*** 


-,042 


56, "Antiaoeial" 


583 


C 


,031*** 


.402*** 


.092* 


,077 


.117** 


.038 


57. "Silfish" 


882 


EC 


023*** 


,412*** 


,038 


.068* 


.137*** 


-,007 


59. "Moody" 


392 


AB 


.065*** 


.401*** 


.023 


.090 


,240*** 


.076 


63. toger 


974 


ABC 


,012* 






lUO/ ■ 






66, "Dilinqusncy" 


583 


C 


,025** 


■ .342*** 


,016 


.040 


. -,038 


.161*** 


67. Runs Away (2-4) 


298 


B 


.031* 


.365* 


.081 


»,076 


,063 


,152* 


S3. Umtti of Discipline 
(2) 

1 


s9ea 


ABC 


.010* 


,285*** 


^,022 


.102** 


-.014 


-.02? 

2 



0. 

*p ( .05 

**p < .01 ft 

■■"***p<.ooi k 



3 J 



TABLl 12C (cont'd) 
IGRESSION ANALYSIS! SIGNIFIGAHT FAMILY ATMOSPHEl EFFECTS 



ADULT 



CRITERION VARIABLE 


N 


SCHEDULE^ 




R 

AT ^TFP 26 


TIMES 

nuv&u 


PREGNANCY : 

nilrriPlljps 


RESPONDENT 


DELIN- 


84. RiSpondene Strictneg§ 


974 


ABC 


.010* 


,298*** 


-.020 


,067* 


.081* 


.015 


86, Rsspondint Watchful- 
ness 


583 


C 


,01?*, 


,505*** 


,040 


.068 


-.020 


,104* 


8s. Giniral Cpgnitive 
Coipitinci (2-4) 


303 


B 


,023** 


, ,752*** 


.051 


.142** 


-.034 


.061 


97, Educational Expicti- 
tion 


546 


C 


,014* 


.527*** 


.026 


.080* 


.033 


.074 


100, Cognitive Stimula- 
tion (2-4) 


303 


B 


.045** 


,513*** 


,136* 


.059 


.015 


-.039 



1 



**f < ,01 g 

***p < .001 



TABLE 13C 



REGRESSION MALYSISi SIGNIFICANT FAMILY DISCIPLIE EFFECTS 

TO 

2 8 CONSIOTCY OF lESPONDEt 

CRITERION V^IABLE „ N SCHEDULES 4R AT ^TEP 28 PUNISMNT STRICTNESS 



214 



8. 


Eye ProHenis 


975 


ABC 


.007* 


'.290*** 


-.089* 


.004 


14. 


Dental Fcobleis 


566 


BC 


.011* 


,326*** 


.079 


.047 


24. 


Digestive Frobleis 


886 


BC 


.009* 


.228* 


-.027 


.107** 




Activity 




in 

no 






175** 


009 


It 

JO. 


Riguiirlty li*4J 




Ad 








, 1 fiM 
'iiO*t- 


37. 


Mood (14) 


393 




.021* 


,352** 


,103 


.08§ 


42. 


Distraetlbllity (1-4) 


393 


AB 


,026** 


.377*** 


.172** 


.014 


44. 


Persistence (5=10) 


583 


C 


.022** 


.324*** 


.053 


,126** 


45. 


Difficult Childran (14) 


393 


AB 


.032** 


.322 


.126* 


,107 


47. 


Slow-tQ-^arm-up 


393 


AB 


,021* 


,297 


.084 


.103 




Children (1-4) 














53. 


"Intirnallzid" 


581"^ 


C 


.013* 


,382*** 


,070 


.,11?** 


54. 


"Silf-Distfuetlve/ 


975 


ABC 


.010** 


.473*** 


.063* 


.063* 




Non=Coipllint" 














55. 


'Distruetive" 


386 


AB 


.015* 


.331* 


,141* 





**p i .01 
***p < .001 
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i^U 13c (cont'd) 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS ; S^QLflCaT FAMILY mmtim EFFICTS 



BITAS 



mmm vasiable 


N 


h 




I 

AT ^fPP 98 


CONglBTENC? OF ' 


RESPONDENT 


5?. "Selfish" 


882 


— - 1 

,008* 


,422*** 


.062 


STRICTNESS 


60, "Arguffiintatlvs-Moody" 


582 


c 


.016** 


.335*** 


inn* 


iUOO 


61. "Attintlon-ssaklng" 


973 




.013** 


.332*** 


.067* 


.076* 


62. "Depindant" 


8BS 


■ k 


.018*** 


,319*** 


.091* 


,076* 


64. Fearfulness 


m 




,008* 


.235** 


.088* 


- 078* 


68. 'Runs ...Away (540) 


581 


C 


.011* 


.330*** 


.113* 


-.014 


10, Annoys Mother 


976 




,006* 


.219* 


.068 


, -,074* 


80. "Strong" Nigitlve 
Discipline 


976 




.007* 


,371*** 


%080* 


.079* 


81. "Wiak" NigdtiVQ 
Discipline 


976 




,008* 


.255*** 


,001 


.093** 


84, Rispondint Strictnesi 


974 


f\ 


,?0?*** 


,998*** 


.666*** 


.535*** 


85, Rsapondent Watchful- 
neis (1-4) 


393 


j« 


,012* 


.581*** 


.100 


.038 


88, Gineral Goinitive 
Coipetinci (2-4) 


303 


f 


.014* 


J61*** 


.138** 


-.045 



r 



92. Arithmitlc Ability 2 498 



,012* 



.390*** 



-.057 



*p < ,05 
**p < ,01 



1 < ,001 
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C-33 



TABLE UC 

CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED FAMILY VARIABLES 
WITH ALL CRITERION VARIABLES 



FAMILY VMIABLE 



CATEGORY AND CRITERION VARIABLE 


D 


I 


P 


0 


DIPO 
INDEX 


HE^TH 














PRENATAL, PERINATAL 












1. 


Major Pregnancy Problems 


.037 


.052 


-.012 


.040 


.042 


2. 


Birth Problems 


.089** 


.032 


.172*** 


.050 


.i/a*** 


HISTORY 












3. 


Disease Index 


.056 


.075* 


.079* 


.038 


.105** 


4, 


Severe Measles or Mumps 


.055 


.094** 


.023 


.059 


.091** 


5. 


I lines a Index 


.021 


-.007 


-.031 


-.019 


-.015 


6. 


Major Health Problems 


.077* 


.049 


.006 


,017 


.063* 


7. 


Major Dlaorder with Extreme 
Behavioral Impllcationa 


.023 


.098** 


-.040 


.014 


.039 


8. 


Eye Problems 


.042 


.064* 


.055 


.009 


.069* 


9. 


Ear Problenis 


.032 


-.016 


.037 


.008 


.025 


10. 


Operations 


-.027 


.019 


.013 


-.061 


-.010 


11. 


Accidents 


-.019 


.050 


013 


002 


020 


12. 


Hospitalization 


.060 


.032 


-.011 


.068* 


.053 


13. 


Hospitalization for 
Major Problems 


.049 


.035 


.024 


.030 


.057 ^ 


14. 


Denftal Problems 


.098* 


.048 


.044 


.034 


.092* 


PRESENT CONDITION 












15. 


Weight 


.021 


-.032 


-.052 


.105** 


.004 


16. 


Height 


.091* 


-.030 


-.056 


.109** 


.022 


17. 


Breakfast 


.021 


.046 


-.027 


.054 


.028 



*p < .05 

*.*p < .01 
***p < .001 
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TABLE 14c (cont'd) 

CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED FMILY VARIABLES 
WITH ALL CRITERION VARIABLES 

FAMILY VARIABLE 

DIPO 

CATEGORY MP CRITERION VARIABLE D I P ^ ^ .0 INDEX 

HEALTH (cont'd) 

PRESENT CONDITION (cont'd) 



1 A 


Regulsr Use of Msdlclns 








m Q 




19. 


Physical Health Rating 
of Child 


,205*** 


.148*** 


.024 


^209*** 


^222*** 


20. 


Sleep Problems (2-4) 


til l*^* 


. 13/*" 


-,Ul^ 


.11^ 




21. 


Sleep Problems (5-10) 


- 1 UUH 


1 UUJ. 


a UHU 


— ,UJ,o 




22. 


Eating Problems (2-4) 


- .0/ J 


~,U3J 




— ,U/J 




23. 


Eating Problems (5-10) 


-.008 


-.004 


-.128** 


.066 


-.052 


24. 


Digestive Problems 


.058 


.066* 


-.016 


.025 


.060 


25. 


Headaches 


,046 


-.014 


.049 


-.042 


.019 


26. 


Possible Motor Problems 


-.004 


-.022 


-.044 


-.024 


-.038 


'ARENTAL CARE 
27. Inanunization 


.095** 


.056 


.004 


.045 


.067* 


28. 


Regular Medical Caretaking 


.093* 


.066* 


.047 


.136*** 


.127*** 


29. 


Lay Advice 


.123*** 


.238*** 


.050 


.045 


.179*** 


30. 


ProfeiSlonal Advice 


.018 


.010 


-.068* 


.038 


-.007 


31. 


Institutional Service 


-.159*** 


-.222*** 


-.013 


-.151*** 


-.218*** 



SOClAL-mOTIONAL 

TEIffERMENT SCALES 



32, 


Activity (1-4) 


.098 


.158** 


-.076 


.117* 


.111* 


33. 


Activity (5-10) 


.049 


.050 


-.022 


.071 


.051 


34, 


Inteniity (1-4) 


.113* 


.100* 


.043 


.156** 


.158** 



*p < ,05 
**p < .01 
***P < .001 
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TABLE 14C (cont'd) 

CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED FAMILY VARIABLES 
WITH ALL CRITERION VARI^LES 



FAMILY VARIABLE 



CATEGORY AND CRITERION VARIABLE 


n 

u 


T 
L 


if 


u 


DIPO 
INDEX 


SOCI AL-EMOTIOiJAL ( eont ' d J 

TEMPERAMENT SCM-ES (cont'd) 
35. Intensity (5-10) 




• Uoy^ 






.023 


36. 


Regularity (1-4) 


• U J 


• iU^^ 






.094 


37. 


Mood (1-4) 


, UDH 


1 1 1* 


• uzy 


• wo2 


,098 


38. 


Mood (5-10) 


• UoU 


.059 


-.019 


.078 


.059 


39. 


Adaptability (M) 


.089 




-.033 


.050 


.106* 


40. 


Approach (1-4) 


-.020 


^.023 


.064 


-.068 


-,019 


41. 


Approach (5-10) 


-.016 


^.055 


.026 


.048 


.000 


42. 


DlstTactibllity (1^4) 




.110* 


,084 




.177*** 


43. 


Persistence (l-'4) 


.087 


,095 


-.040 


.081 


.079 


44. 


Perilstence (5-^l0) 


-.019 


.001 


-.043 


-.008 


-.034 


TEMPERAMENT TYPES 
45. Difficult Children (1-4 ) 


.078 


•ua* 


.045 


,039 


.108* 


46, 


Difficult Children (5-10) 




• UjI 




,065 


,037 


47. 


Slovr-to-warm-op Children 
(1-4) 


.035 


.066 


,031 


-.025 


,045 


48. 


Slow-to-varn^-up Children 
(5-10) 


li'016 


-.055 


,026 


,048 


.000 


49. 


Dlstraetlble-Nonperslatent 
Children (1-4) 


.009 

1 1 


-.013 


.086 


.041 


.042 


INDICES TRAITS 
50. "Introverted" 


.108** 


,009 


.018 


-.012 


,037 


51. 


••Asocial" 


.048 


,014 


-.015 


.033 


,020 



*p €.05 
**p < .01 
**i»p < .001 
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TABLE 14C (cont'd) 

CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED WMlVi VARIABLES 
WITH ALL CRITERION VARIABLES 



FAMILY VARIABLE 



CATEGORY AOT CRtfEIlION VARIABLE 


D 


1 


P 


0 


DIPO 
INDEX 


SOCIAL-EMOTIOMAL (cont'd) 












INDICES AND TRaITS (cont'd) 












52. 


"Unrespotisive" 


.098 


.062 


.017 


.031 


.083 


53. 


"Internalized" 


,054 


.031 


.042 


.186*** 


.120** 


54. 


"Self-deiCructlve/Non- 


.105** 


.081** 


-.114*** 


.160*** 


.074* 




conipl,j,^nt" 












55. 


"Destruccive" 




.019 


-.002 


.045 


.026 


56. 


"AnttsoQial" 




184*** 


.022 


121** 


.183*** 


57. 


"Selfish" 




m V J 


— .U^j 


192*** 


069* 


58, 


"Tics" 




088** 


088** 


l^S*** 

i J* ^ 5^ 


151*** 


59. 


"Moody" 






027 


oos 


.026 


60, 


"ArgUioentatlve-Moody" 




^ 07Q 


^ OOQ 




- 076 


61 


"At tenti «rt— seeklna" 




07*^* 

s w / J 


- 026 


-,005 


,014 


62. 










~ m J J 




63. 






07A* 


nO^ 


* V/ y O 


07^* 


64. 




.020 


.006 


.054 


.003 


.034 


65. 


Neighbor complaints 


.100 


.103 


.108 


-.067 


.103 


66. 


'^Delinqueiicy" 


.071 


.076 


.083 


.017 


.098* 


67. 


Runa Away (2-4) 


.073 


.079 


-.021 


.014 


.060 


68. 


Runs Away (5-10) 


.106* 


.113** 


-.032 


.105* 


.103* 


69. 


Tollit P^oblams 


.046 


.022 


-.015 


.128*** 


.056 


70. 


Atmoys Mother 


-.036 


-.017 


-.017 


.024 


-.012 



*p < .05 
**p <.0l 
***p < .001 
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TABLE 14C (cont'd) 

CORRELATIONS OP SELECTED FAMILY VARIABLES 
WITH ALL CRITERION VARIABLES 



FAMILY VARIABLE 



CATEGORY AND CRITHRTON VARIABLE 



DIPO 
INDES: 



SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL (cont'd) 

INDICES AMD TRAITS (coiit'd) 



71. 


Annoys Fathtr 








,099** 


-.162** 


72. 


Quality of Sibling 
Interaction 


.070 


.062 


,061 


.049 


.097* 


73. 


Quality of Intetactlon 
with Other Children (2-4) 








,035 


.035 


74. 


Quality of Interaction 
with Othet Children (5-10) 


.012 


-.002 


.001 


.089* 


.027 


75. 


Isolation frouj Other 
Chlldrtn 




(UJJ 


",040 


.059 


.023 


76. 


Isolation from Other Adulti 


-.032 


-.084** 


.044 


-.131*** 


-.081* 


77. 


Preschool Problems 


.016 


-.002 


.089 


-.037 


.032 


78. 


School Problenia 


-.020 


-.053 


.013 


.046 


-.007 


PARENTALr DISCIPLINE 
79. Positive Dlsclpltne 


-.008 


-.032 


.038 


-.037 


-.019 


80, 


"Strong" Negative plscipllne 


-.063 


-.048 


-.029 


-.094** 


-.087** 


81. 


"Weak" Negative Discipline 


.004 


.043 


-,033 


-.015 


-.005 


82. 


Warmth of Diicipllne (1) 


.040 


.011 


.052 


.041 


.051 


83. 


Warmth of DlSiclpllne (2) 


.073* 


,077* . 


-.013 


,103** 


.090** 


84. 


Respondent Strictness 


,068* 


.028 


.010 


,073* 


.068* 


85. 


Respondent Wabchfulnesa 
(1"4) 


-,002 


-.005 


.on 


-,020 


-.002 



86. Respondent Vfltchfulnesi 
(S-IO) 



-.011 -.049 -.087* -.060 -.099* 



*P < .05 
< .01 
***P < .001 

ERIC , 
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TABLE 14C (cont'd) 

COREELATIONS OF SELECTED PAMCLY VARIABLES 
• WITH ALL CRITERON VARIABLES 

FAMCLY VARIABLE 

DIPO 

CATEGORY AND CRITERION VARTABLE Q I £ 0 TNDEX 



COGNITIVE 
CHILD 



87. 


Speech Probleffl 


.032 


-.034 


.003 


-.005 


.002 


88. 


General Cognittve 
Competence (2-4) 


.119* 


.124* 


-.062 


.168** 


.121* 


89. 


General Cognitive 
Competence (5-10) 


.059 


.034 


-.020 


.032 


.040 


90. 


General Nunerlc Cofflpetence 


.035 


-.017 


«.074 


.023 


-.025 


91. 


Arithmetic Ability 1 


.015 


-.000 


-.050 


-.026 


-.036 


92. 


Arithmetic Ability 2 


.078 


.010 


.061 


.141** 


.108* 


93, 


Writing Problem 


.055 


-.040 


-.050 


-.023 


-.035 


94. 


TV Watching 


-.040 


-.040 


-.071* 


-.044 


-.075* 


95. 


TV Viewing Time 


.011 


.046 


-.011 


.066 


.048 


PARENTAL-INSTITUTIONS SUPPORT 
9^. Educational Aspiration 


.071* 


.013 


.050 


.080* 


.074* 


97. 


Educational Expectation 


.072 


.035 


.034 ' 


.078 


.085* 


)B. 


Preschool EKperlance 


.007 


-.069* 


.057 


.043 


.017 


99. 


Institutional Participation 


.070 


.029 


-.012 


.046 


.044 


100. 


Cognitive Stimulation (2-4) 


.124* 


.159** 


.027 


.186** 


.183** 


101. 


Cognitive Stimulation (5-10) 


.071 


.067 


.006 


.055 


.081 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
***p < *001 
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